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leave on Tuesday, April 28, for Chez. 
where her Majesty is to arrive on the following evening, 
and she will dine and sleep on board the royal yacht Victoria 
and Albert, which is to start for Portsmouth early on April 30. 
so that, if the weather is favourable, the Queen will arrive at 
Windsor Castle in time for luncheon on the same day. 
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By command of the Qneen, a Levée was held on the after- 
noon of April 21, at St. James's Palace, by his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, on behalf of her Majesty. His Royal 
Highness, attended by his Gentlemen-in-Waiting and escorted 
by a detachment of the Royal Horse Guards 1 
garden entrance of the palace from Marlborough House at two 
oclock, and was received by the great officers of State and the 
royal household. ‘The Dukes of Edinburgh. aught, and 
Cambridge and Prince ( were present, together with 
the Russian, Turkish, Austro-Hungarian, Italian, and Spanish 
Ambassadors. Among the Ministers in attendance were the 
Lord Chancellor, Viscount Cranbrook, the Right Hon. W. H. 
Smith, Lord George Hamilton, and the Right Hon. E. Stanhope. 


iristian 


The Prince of Wales is to pass the Whitsuntide holidays at 
Yarmouth, and during his stay he will inspect the Norfolk 
Artillery Militia. and present new colours to the Norfolk 
Regiment (3rd Battalion) at Norwich. ‘The Militia officers 
will give a ball at the Townhall in hononr of the The 
Prince will also open a bazaar which is to be held aid of 
the fund for restoring the parish church. 


event 


According to present arrangements, the German Emperor 
is toarrive at Buckingham Palace on Monday, June 29, and 
his Majesty will stay in town until Saturday, July 4, when he 
is to proceed to Windsor Castle on a visit to the Queen. ‘The 
Emperor will go from Windsor on Thursday, the 9th, to Ports- 
mouth, where he is to join his yacht. 


Sunday, April 19, being the anniversary of the death of 
Lord Beaconsfield, his statue in Parliament Square was, as 
usual, decorated with primroses. On April 21 the Prime 
Minister addressed a large gathering of the Primrose League, 
in the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, the Earl and 
Countess of Radnor, the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Limerick. 
and Sir Algernon Borthwick being among those present. Lord 
Salisbury congratulated the League upon the possession of 
over a million members, and expressed his satisfaction at so 
remarkable a demonstration that throughout all classes of 
society there was a devoted attachment to the institutions of 
the country. Referring to the Labour Commission, he claimed 
that neither party had a monopoly of zeal for the “improve- 
ment of the condition and of all the circumstances of life, and of 
all the opportunities of self-culture and all the secnrities against 
future want, which can be afforded either by the legitimate 
action of Parliament or by the surer, wider, and more truthful 
action of public opinion.” 

Speaking at Birmingham the same evening, Mr. Chamber- 
lain pointed to the fact that of the working classes one in 
tivo, if he reached the age of sixty, was almost certain to have 
to go upon the poor law for his subsistence, and urged that it 
was the duty of statesmen to attempt to find some remedy for 
this state of things in a system of national insurance, but 
whether compulsory or voluntary he was not prepared to say. 


A meeting was heid on April 21, at Derby, to arrange the 
preliminaries for the Queen's visit to the borough to open the 
new County Infirmary in May. Letters promising additional 
subscriptions were read from Sir William Harcourt, who sent 
200 guineas, and Mr. Roe, M.P., who sent 100 guineas. The 
workmen at many of the factories and workshops have decided 
to give a day’s pay to the fund. ‘The Mayor will give a banquet 
to the principal inhabitants, and is arranging for Volunteers to 
line the route of the procession, and for several hundred school- 
children to sing at intervals along the route. 

The influenza epidemic at Sheffield is assuming a serious 
aspect. Many public officials, clergymen, and doctors are down 
with it, and one third of the workmen of some of the large 
works have been attacked. In one week there were forty 
deaths from pneumonia and forty from bronchitis in the town, 
the majority of these being due to influenza in the first instance. 
The disease is also epidemic at Leeds, and it has broken out at 
Cleethorpes, on the Lincolnshire coast, where two hundred 
cases are reported, 

Miss Jane Cobden was sued some time ago by Sir Walter de 
Souza for five penalties of £50 each for voting as a member of 
the County Council. Mr. Justice Day decided that a woman 
was not qualified to act as a County Conncillor, and ordered 
Miss Cobden to pay five mitigated penalties of £25 each. The 
lady appealed, and the Court of Appeal has decided unani- 
mously that she cannot sit on the Council; but they have 
reduced the penalties to 10s. in each case. 

Before the House of Commons Committee on the Bill to 
regulate the hours of railway servants, Alfred Thomas. a 
signalman on the Cambrian Railway, said that in July last he 
was on more than one occasion on duty for forty consecutive 
hours, and he found it very difficult to keep awake so long. At 
other times he had worked thirty-seven and twenty-four con- 
secutive hours. A shunter employed on the same line, at 
Oswestry, said that on alternate ‘Tuesdays he had to work 
without cessation from 6 p.m. until Thursday morning at 
6am. His pay was 19s. a week, with overtime. 

The Irish Land Purchase Bill makes slow but continuous pro- 
gress in Committee. ‘The first clause has been disposed of, and 
the House is now considering Clause 2, the opposition chiefly 
proceeding from a small band of Radicals below the gangway, 
led by Mr. Labouchere. Mr. Parnell has generally led his 
modest following to vote with the Government, and has taken 
a much more favourable view of the Bill than the McCarthy 
section. Mr. Gladstone, being rather sharply appealed to, 
denied that he was for voting against the second reading, and 
stated that his desire was to see the Bill amended, but not 
rejected. ‘There are still twenty pages of amendments to come, 
and some are likely to be put down as the measure 
forward. 

The charge of breach of promise brought by a Miss G1: 
Evelyn, an actress, against Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, a well kn 
American journalist who moved freely in English society 
who has latterly been conducting the Central Ny 
a curious and somewhat indecisive result Phe jury 
that there was no breach of promise. and the 
therefore for the defendant; but they said nothing ¢ 
authorship of a number of letters of a singularly 
character which Miss Evelyn charged Mr. Hurlbert with writing 
These letters formed a leading feature in the case, and Mr. 
Ifurlbert’s defence was that they were written by a mysterious 
literary agent of his called Wilfred Murray, who had person- 
ated him in the whole affair with Miss Evelyn, but who had 
since disappeared. ‘Ihe jury did not say whether they believed 
this story. Mr. Hurlbert has now announced that hi 
going to the States to try to find Wilfred Murray, whil 
the plaintiff states that she will move for a new trial. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE, 

I really believe the House would die of ennui just now if it 
were not for the family jars of the Irish Party. I have 
watched the faces of the sportsmen in the Strangers’ Gallery 
growing gradually wan as hour after hour went by, and there 
was no game afoot except Mr. Seymour Keay. An agricultural 
member told the Serjeant-at-Arms that the speech of Mr. 
Seymour Keay was like that of a corn-crake—a bird which, 
I understand, is of no particular account. Mr. Keay has 
taken the Land Bill in hand, and the Honse listens i 


N 
stolid despair while he explains the subtleties of agrarian 
finance, and Mr. Balfour interposes, from time to time, with 
feeling remarks about the value of lucidity and coherence. 


What can they possibly care about this in the Strangers’ 


Gallery? I regard that quarter as an unfailing index of 
public opinion. The stranger yawns, and then I know that the 
country regards the machinations of a disorganised Opposition 
with profound indifference. The stranger is alert, and then 
I am convinced that the nation is deeply moved by the 
legislative skill and patriotic spirit of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Between those extremes there are doubtless shades 
of public sentiment which might be accurately appre- 
ciated if the stranger were allowed to indulge in an 
exclamation now and then, or even to cough. But of late he 
has sat like a forlorn image, galvanised into life only when 
the family linen of the Irish Party has been openly 
washed and even hung on the line todry. I can see that the 
sporting stranger has acquired the habit of keeping an eye on 
Mr. Healy. Ifthe member for North Longford addresses the 
House, he is pretty certain to make personal allusions of a 
piquant kind to his former chief. There have been incidents 
of this nature on the front Opposition bench of late 
years. But the internecine repartee of right honourable 
gentlemen is scrupulous!y courteous. ‘The poisoned shaft 
is launched with all the politeness in the world. On the Irish 
benches man is @ little more primitive. Before the politician 
becomes. by the process of evolution. a right honourable, he 
frequently displays the untutored instinct of self-preservation, 
and indulges in the ruder forms of colloquial idiom. 

It is interesting to observe Mr. Healy chafing within the 
vocabulary of Parliamentary decorum. Still more impressive 

is Mr. Parnell’s method of personal reproof. Both these 
champions are accustomed to address Irish audiences with a 
vigour and variety of speech that kuows no irksome restraint. 
To come fresh from a platform in Ballyblarney, where you have 
called the Parnellite or the Anti-Parnellite, as the case may be, 
a spalpeen, or a gutter-sparrow, or whatever may be the word 
that appeals most strongly to local taste, and to be compelled 
to keep your noble indignation within the phraseology per- 
mitted by the Speaker, is a severe trial, as every man of spirit 
must allow. ‘To Mr. Parnell the repression is not so difficult 
as it is to his fiercer compatriot. The member for Cork has 
always been a model of Parliamentary calm. Ie may teara 
passion to tatters elsewhere, but in the House he is generally 
measnredandimpassive. In the passage of arms with Mr. Healy 
the other night there was a note of bitterness in the thin 
voice and an ugly look in the strange eyes, but no sign that 
this image of cold disdain could be betrayed into frenzied 
incoherence. That isa side of Mr. Parnell which is reserved 
for Ballyblarney. At Westminster he is the frigid Parliament- 
arian who puts political hate into the mildest phrases. It 
must be confessed that the front Opposition bench is not happy 
when Mr. Parnell is inveighing with deadly suavity against 
the attitude of the Liberal Party towards the Land Purchase 
Bill. ‘True, the member for Cork is not particularly consistent, 
but he has the rare Parliamentary faculty of exposing the 
inconsistency of others while ignoring his own. It seems 
scarcely credible that only last year Mr. Gladstone was in the 
habit of listening to a speech of Mr. Parnell’s with his hand 
to his ear, anxions not to miss a word. Now the veteran 
chief of the Opposition sits with folded arms and stern visage, 
while his quondam ally scatters ashes on the grave of the 
buried treaty. Close personal association between two such 
men was never possible. But Mr. Gladstone had formed a 
strong admiration of Mr. Parnell’s statecraft, and a genuine 
belief in his personal integrity. What the Liberal leader 
thinks now may be conjectured from the suppressed storm 
with which he listens to the man who was to have been the 
corner-stone of an Irish Parliament, and the devoted friend of 
a truly United Kingdom. 

The great charm of the situation to the sportsman in the 
gallery must be that no occasion is too small for some Irish 
member to tread on the tail of the first assailable coat. ‘The 
Varnellites were jubilant when Mr. Justin McCarthy failed 
to get his opportunity of discussing the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to put Mr. Davitt on the Labour Commission. The 
Anti-Parnellites had their revenge when Colonel Nolan, 
in Mr. Parnell’s absence, led his party to ignominious 
defeat by carrying three of them and two Welsh members 
who mistook their way into the division lobby. I can see 
the expression of Mr. Parnell’s face when he learned in Bally- 
blarney of this piece of strategy. ‘The gallant colonel is not 
a great tactician. His speeches have the distinction of con- 
sisting of one sentence. I believe he has some private apparatus 
which enables him to talk without taking breath. There are 
people, I am told, who lie in tanks full of water without 
coming to the surface for air. Colonel Nolan makes his 
speeches at the bottom of a tank. I have heard him for many 
years, and never gathered any definite idea as to the operations 
of his mind ; but, as the hero who led into the lobby a minority 
of five, he is likely to enjoy a permanent renown. 

here are heroes who win victories and then display a 
sublime magnanimity. Sir Joseph Pease is one of them. He 
crrried against the Government a resolution which declared 
that the manufacture of opium in India was an intolerable 
evil, and that the Indian Government ought to abandon the 
revenue which it derives from this source. But, rather 
than press his advantage, Sir Joseph announced that be 
was content with the Ministerial assurance that the area of 
poppy cultivation in India was diminishing. So the Govern- 
ment will not trouble themselves any farther about the matter, 
and the Indian authorities will certainly take no steps to 
throw their finances into disorder by parting with several 
millions a year. ILaving relieved his mind by protesting 
against the immorality of making money out of a pernicious 
drug in India, while the Chancellor of the Exchequer gets a 
handsome revenue from alcohol at home, Sir Joseph Pease is 
quite happy tolet the matter drop. Such is the practical virtue 
ef the magnanimous philantbropis 
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MR. JUSTICE COLLINS. 


The new judge, Mr. Richard Henn Collins, Q.C., makes, by 
general consent, an extremely capable addition to the Bench. 
Mr. Collins is the son of a Queen’s Counsel, an Irishman, and 


a Conservative. He did brilliantly at Trinity College, Dublin, 





THE NEW JUDGE, MR. JUSTICE R. TENN COLLINS. 


afterwards going to Cambridge. and being bracketed fourth 
in the classical tripos. His earlier practice was on the Northern 
Circuit. He has been a Q.C. for the last eight years, and he 
has enjoyed a reputation for accurate and wide knowledge of 
the law, and as an extremely sound and clear-headed advocate. 
Mr. Collins is married. He has sharp, precise features, which 
give clue to his attainments and character. He is a very 
popular member of the Bar. 

Our Portrait of Mr. Justice Collins is from a photograph 
by Messrs. Webster Brothers, of Bayswater. 


MR. UH. HUCKS GIBBS, M.P. 
The City of London has got an excellent representative, in the 
place of the late Mr. T. C. Baring, by an unopposed election 
at Guildhall on Saturday, April 18. Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, 
of St. Dunstan’s, Regent's Park, and Aldenham House, near 
Elstree, Herts, is eldest son of the late Mr. George Henry 
Gibbs, of Aldenham, by his marriage with Caroline, daughter 
of the Rev. Charles Crawley, rector of Stowe, Northampton- 
shire. Having been born on Aug. 30, 1819, he was educated 
at Rugby and at Exeter College, Oxford, graduating B.A. in 
IS41, and M.A. in due course three years later. He entered 
the firm of Antony Gibbs and Sons, merchants, of 15, Bishops- 
gate Street Within, founded by Antony Gibbs in 1804, of which 
firm he is now senior partner. In 1845 Mr. Hucks Gibbs 




















M R. HENRY HUCKS GIBBS, 
M.l. FOR THE CITY OF LONDON. 


married Louisa Anne, third daughter of Dr. William Adams. 
LL.D., of Thorpe. Surrey. In 1853 he became one of thie 
directors of the Bank of England, of which he has been 
governor. He is in the commission of the peace for Hertford- 
shire and Middlesex, and filled the office of sheriff of the first- 
named county in 1884; is a commissioner of lieutenancy for 
London ; patron of the vicarage of Aldenham, diocese of St. 
Albans, and of another living: one of the lay members of 
Convocation ; a Fellow of the Society’of Antiquaries and of 
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the Royal Geographical Seciety, and a director of severa} 
public companies. At an important Monetary Conference, 
held in Paris thirteen years since. Mr. H[ucks Gibbs was 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer’s colleague in 
the representation of the United Kingdom. Ile wag ao 
member of the Commission on Mining Royalties, and would 
have been a member of the Currency Commission, had it not 
been deemed necessary to examine him as a witness. Mr. 
Hucks Gibbs is a steadfast Conservative. He las much taste 
and accomplishment in literature and art, and is one of the 
contributors to the new English dictionary about to be pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press, also one of the trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery, and an authority on matters of 
finance. Mr. Hucks Gibbs will be a decided acquisition to the 
House of Commons. ‘The Portrait is from a photograph by 
Messrs. Maull and Fox, Piecadilly. 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION, 
We present another Sketch, by Captain F. C. Carter, Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant-General, of the Hazara Field Force, illns- 
trating the warfare again renewed in the Black Mountain 
region, on the left bank of the Indus. The base of military 
operations has been removed from Derbend to Oghi. ‘The chief 
in command is General Elles. whose force of 6800 soldiers, 
divided between Colonel Williamson and Colonel Hammond, 
consists of three guns of No. 1 British mountain battery, 
No. 2 Derajat mountain battery, the Seaforth Highlanders, 
infantry of the Guides Corps, and the 37th Dogras; 
another column formed of No. 9 British mountain battery, 
the Welsh Fusiliers, the 11th Bengal Infantry, a wing of the 
32nd Pioneers, the 2nd Battalion of the 5th Goorkhas, and 
300 men of the Khyber Rifles ; No. 4 Company of Sappers and 
Miners ; one squadron of the 11th Bengal Lancers, three guns 
of No. 2 Derajat mountain battery. and the 28th Bengal 
Infantry. The reserve comprises three guns of No. 1 British 
mountain battery. Ist Battalion of the 5th Goorkhas; the Ist 
sattalion of the King’s Royal Rifles, one squadron of the 11th 
sengal Lancers, and the 19th and 27th Bengal Infantry. 

The flying bridge across the Indus, at Bakrai, constructed 
by Major Buston, R.E., with part of the A Company of Bengal 
Sappers and Miners, is composed of two boats, with a super- 
structure, forming a raft; a cable is stretched across the 
river, and a “traveller.” running along the cable. has the boat 
attached to it by two ropes, which can be so adjusted that the 
bows of the boats may be inclined toan angle of 45 deg. with 
the current of the stream ; and the current then easily carrics 
the boats to the other side of the river. 

Captain Carter's present Sketch is that of an attack, on the 
night of March 18, on the advanced post of the Hazara Tield 
Force at Ghazikot, a village above Kunhar, on the left bank 
of the Indus, which was held by the Dogra Company of the 
{th Sikhs, under Subadar Dheru, numbering about sixty men 
The assailants were 170 or 180, being sixty or seventy armed 
with muskets, and 110 Ghazi (Mussulman sworn fanatics) 
who were swordsmen. It was a very dark night, and two 
hours past midnight, when they rushed into the village. 
The Sikhs defended their position most bravely, and the 
fighting with sword and bayonet was desperately fierce, in 
which Jemadar Darshenu was killed, with five Sepoys, and 
another died afterwards of his wounds. Our men were driven 
out of one house after another, but made a final stand in the 
mosque, which they held with great valour until they were 
relieved by troops from Kunhar,a mile and a half distant. 
The enemy left twenty-five dead in the village, and their total 
loss was at least fifty killed or wounded. Subadar Dheru and 
two others have been recommended for the Order of Merit. 
This is the first important action in the campaign. 

The Miranzai field force, under Sir William Lockhart, 
advanced on Friday, April 17, and, after a sharp fight, cap- 
tured some outposts, and cleared the Samana ridge as far as 
Sangar. Colonel Cramer, of the 60th Rifles, and Major Egerton, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, were severely wounded, one Sepoy 
was killed, five men of the Rifles and two Sepoys were 
wounded. Fighting was resnmed next day; on April 20 the 
villages of Saraghari and Ghuztang were captured, and six 
fortified towns were destroyed 


OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS REFERRED TO IN SUBSEQUENT 
PAGES OF THIS IssuE: The Queen at Grasse, The Manipur 
Disaster, The Interviewer, Western China and Tibet, Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, “ A Girl in the 
Karpathians,”’ Middlesborongh, Kentucky. 


The Labour Commission has now been completed by the 
appointment of two secretaries, Mr. John Burnett and Mr. 
Geoffrey Drage. Mr. Burnett is well known as an old trade- 
unionist, one of the leaders of the’ nine-hours movement 
For some time he has acted as the labour correspondent 
of the Board of Trade, and, though much handicapped hy 
want of resources, has prepared some useful reports. He 
is an able man, not committed to the views of the 
advanced section, cautious but progressive. Mr. Geoffrey 
Drage is a new name. He is a young barrister, a Christ 
Church man, has written a novel called * Cyril,” and has 
interested himself in foreign commercial codes. Ifis father 
is Lord Salisbury’s Hatfield physician. ‘The Commission will 
hold its sittings in the large room in the new wing of the 
palace of Westminster. 

We have received from Messrs. Dowdeswell and Dowdes- 
well an artist’s proof of an etching by Mr. William Ilole, after 
Constable's picture of “The Jumping Horse.” This work is 
remarkable for theextraordinary success with which the painter's 
brush-touches have been reproduced in the etched plate. Asa 
faithful black-and-white reproduction of a picture it cannot li 
surpassed. The same publishers have also issued a very capital 
mezzotint by Mr. Scott Bridgewater, after Mr. Sant’s charming 
picture of “ A Thorn betwixt the Roses,” the property of the 
Manchester Corporation. Nothing can exceed the softness and 
delicacy of the flesh-tints in this beautiful work. Messrs 
Dowdeswell have recently added to their “ Castle 
large etching of Ludow Castle, by Mr. David Law, which 
possesses all the force and brilliancy that we are accustomed 
to find in that celebrated artist’s work. 
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Most prominent of the changes yet made in the cast ot 
*Tvanhoe ” was that effected on April 21, when Miss Lucile 
Hill took the place of Miss Macintyre in the part of Rebecca 
Miss Hill had previously been playing Lady Rowena (in which 
role she made her operatic début), and the experience thereby 
rained stood her in good stead in the more arduous under- 
taking. After she had thrown off her nervousness, the youny 
American soprano sang with admirable freedom and dramatic 
effect, more especially in the fine duet with the Templar—a 
part essayed on this occasion by Mr. Richard Green, the Princ 
John of the original cast. Both artists exhibited first-rat 
qualities, vocal as well as histrionic, and in the scene just 
referred to fairly “ brought down the house.” Miss Hill has a 
voice of exceptional beauty and power, and she promises to 
develop into an excellent actress. 
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THE VILLA ST. GEORGES, GRASSE, BELONGING TO M. CHIRIS, SENATOR OF THE 


layer of lard. one third of an inch thick, spread on the glass, 
to absorb the odoriferous oil; the flowers are changed for 
fresh ones, sometimes after six hours, in other cases after 
twelve hours, and this is done, with jonquils thirty times, 
With cassiasand violets sixty times, with tuberoses or hyacinths, 
and with the jasmine, as many as eighty times, accumulating 
the perfume-essence in the same lard, which is afterwards 
melted and mixed with alcoholic spirit distilled from grain 
The spirit, combining wit volatile oil, rises to the top 
and is skimmed off, and the fluid is then filtered. All the 
citrine odours, those of orange- and lemon-flowers, also verbena 
and lavender, are treated with spirit distilled from French 
grapes. It is a special science to combine, in certain propor- 
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tions, scents which form a novel and harmonious artificial 
perfume. The great factory of M. Chiris was inspected 
on April 10 by her Majesty, accompanied by Princess 
Louise, Princess Beatrice, and Baroness Alice de Rothschild. 
M. Chiris had the building decorated with British and French 
flags, the floors spread with violets and jonquils, in honour of 
his royal visitors, who saw all the processes and examined 
them with much interest, especially the delicate methods of 
enflenvage. As the Queen left, M. Chiris begged leave to 
present a basket of perfumes beautifully displayed in a bed of 
violets and decorated with apple-green ribbons and Maréchal 
Niel roses. The bottles were dedicated to the royal party in 
the names of “ Queen’s Bouquet,” “Princess Louise Bouquet,’ 
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and “ Princess Beatrice Bouquet ” ; and two other bottles con- 
tained perfumes of the white rose and the white violet. Her 
Majesty accepted the gift very graciously, and invited M. Chiris 
to her evening party on the following Monday. On April 14, 
the birthday of Princess Beatrice, the Duchess of Albany, with 
her two children, came from Cannes to offer congratulations 
to her Royal Highness. The buglers and band of the Chasseurs 
marched up from the barracks and played for an hour under 
the windows of the Queen and the Princess. During luncheon 
the band of the 112th Regiment of Infantry from Antibes 
played selections. The front of the Grand Hotel was prettily 
decorated. At night there was a torchlight procession, headed 
by military bands, and fireworks in the hotel gardens, 
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THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION: FLYING BRIDGE ACROSS THE INDUS AT BAKRALE, 
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lich almost unanimously declared themselves in 
Protection, ‘The small minority which pronounced 
l'rade was composed of the Councils-General of those 
departments having large seaports, like the Bouches du Rhone 
(Marseilles) and the Gironde (Bordeaux), and whose commerce 
s toa large extent dependent upon the importation of goods 
from foreign countries, 
v of the most respectable Parisian journals have—none 
it must be admitted—started a vigorous campaign 
t the indecent pictorial advertisements displayed upon the 
f the French capital, and with such good effect that the 
fect of Police has had the objectionable “ artistic” posters 
noved. It is even said that stationers have been requested 
it toexhibit in their windows photographs of an offensive 
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a perfect treat. 

M. Bourgeois, Minister of Fine Arts, has appointed M. 
Bertrand manager of the Grand Opéra for a period of seven 
years from Jan. 1, 1892. The new manager has accepted the 
onerous charges imposed upon him by the Ministry, such as 
an increase in the number of performances, and the purchase 
of new scenery for operas of the old répertoire. M. Bertrand, 
in addition to these conditions, proposes to give afternoon per- 
formances on Sundays at reduced prices, 


In Austria, Count Taafe has succeeded in forming a work- 
ing majority composed of the three most numerous parties. 
Hlow long he will be able to govern with this help is a 
matter upon which it would be rash to express an 
opinion. Recent events, however, are in favour of Count 

Things in the Balkans are gradually settling 
little is heard of M. Stambuloff and his Russian 
enemies ; Count Takova, as the ex-King Milan now styles 
himself, has left Servia, and accepted the terms offered to him 
by the Regents to induce him to keep out of the country during 
his son’s minority—namely, one million francs cash and 300,000 
francs per annum; Queen Natalie, so far, has created no fresh 
difficulty ; nothing has been heard lately of movements of 
Russian troops on the Galician frontier. All this is of good 
omen, and, with no foreign questions to render his task more 
difficult, the Austrian Minister may be able to maintain his 
position, which looked unpromising enough on the morrow of 
the elections. 


Taafe, 
down ; 


It has been felt all along, by those who are in a position to 
know, that the greatest danger to the success of the Anglo- 
Portuguese negotiations was the possibility of a conflict 
between Portuguese officials and English pioneers in Zambesia 
occurring before the expiration of the modus rivendi and the 
conclusion of a fresh convention. Such a conflict has now 
taken place, and the consequences may be serious for Portugal. 
The Portuguese officials at Beira have stopped the expedition 
of Sir John Willonghby, who, with a party of prospectors, 
was proceeding up the Pungwe River to Mashonaland. 
seized his two steamers. and hauled down the British 
flag and hoisted the Portuguese colours in its place. 
Sir John Willoughby, it appears, had offered to pay the 
duties, and applicd for permission to go up the river ; 
but, receiving no reply within forty-eight hours, made a 
start up the river, when the Portuguese opened fire. captured 
the boats, imprisoned a number of English seamen. and turned 
back Sir John Willoughby and his companions. who, when last 
heard of, had reached Delagea Bay. It should be mentionéd 
that the Portuguese also seized the mails destined to Fort 
Salisbury. which had been entrusted to Sir John by the Post 
Office authorities - 

the above facts are practica iv ACKNOW led dl as correct by 
the Portuguese themselves, for their own versions agree with 
the English one. Upon one point alone is there a discrepancy — 
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MANIPUR MASSACRE. 
» of Mr Quinton and his four 
March 24, by the treachery 
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and cruelty of the Manipur prince Kotwal Koirens, styled the 
Senaputty,” or commander-in-chief, acting for his brother, 
the Jubraj-—-whom he had placed on the throne, by usurpation, 
instead of the lawful ruler, the Maharajah Soor Chandra 
Singh, the eldest of the three brothers. Mr. Quinton, Colonel 
Skene, Mr. F. Grimwood, Mr. W. _H. and Lieutenant 
Simpson were killed, the palace at Manipur; and Mr 
Melville, of the Telegraph Department, with Mr. O’Brien, 
was killed on the road twenty-four miles from that place. 

Mr. James W. Quinton, C.S.L, 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, w 
Dublin, and arrived in India in 1856, 
North-West’ Provinces, Oude, and British Burmah, his first 
important position being that of additional member of the 
Governor-General’s Council in 1883. He was appointed Chief 
Commissioner of Assam in 1889, having for some years acted 
as Judicial Commissioner of British Burmah, and enjoyed the 
highest reputation with all classes as an impartial and a 
painstaking judge 

Mr. Frank St. C. Grimwood, Political 
was also a member of the Bengal Civil 
educated at Winchester and Merton College, Oxford, 
appointed to the service after the open competition of 
His experience had, been, chiefly in Bengal and Assam. 

Mr. William H. Cossins, who accompanied Mr. Quinton in 
the capacity of secretary, was a junior member of the Bengal 
Civil Service. He was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, 
and passed the open competition of 1883. He was a son of 
Mr. Richard. Cossins, of St. Leonard's, Exeter. 

Colonel Charles M‘Dowal Skene, Commandant 42nd Bengal 
Native Infantry, served in. the campaign on the North-West 
frontier of India.in 1865, and was present at the forcing of the 
Umbeyla Pass, for which service he received a medal, with 
clasp. In the Burmese Expedition of 1886-89 he was in com- 
mand of the 42nd Goorkha Light Infantry, was mentioned i: 
despatches, received the brevet of colonel. and the Distin- 
guished Service order and clasp. Heo served with the Chin- 
Lushai expeditionary force in 1889 in command of the northern 
column of the Burmah force. His services were acknowledged 
by the thanks of the Government of India, being referred to 
in despatches, 

Mr. William Babbington 
Government Telegraphs in 
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rHE LATE MR. W. MELVILLE. 

Mr. Andrew Melville, of Dumfries, and stepson of Sir Edward 
rhornton, C.B. He was forty-two years of age, and had been 
twenty years in the service. Having been sent to Manipur for 
an inspection. carrying his instruments, and having travelled 
about twenty-four miles into the country, before the outbreak 
of hostilities, it is supposed that the motive for killing him 
was to prevent telegraphic news being sent of the massacre of 
Mr. Quinton and his companions. Mr. Melville has left a 
widow and two children at Edinburgh, and was about to 
return home. Ie was a good and a skilful artist and 
musician, and was personally muuch esteemed. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

It was a trifle early to begin—the second week in April—and 

. Augustus Harris has by this time probably made up his 
mind that another year he will not repeat the experiment. The 
mistake ec ome in two ways. First of all, a certain pro- 
por the artists, unaccustomed to tie treacherous changes 
of weather peculiar toan English spring, become hore de com- 
hat with influenza or colds. ’ The manager 


ymes h 
tion of sts 
What is the result ! 
is % difficulty in completing the casts of his operas, or else 
compelled to change his programme, and thus the general 
plan of working gets upset. In the second place, the treasury 
suffers—not to a great extent, perhaps, but still appreciably. 
The London season is not yet in full swing, and large numbers 
of regular attendants at the opera are not yet in town. Hence 
unoccupied boxes and vacant seats here and there even on 
the best nights, when a month or so later there would 
not be an empty the whole house. Against 
these drawbacks, which, after all, are not of the most 
serious kind imaginable, Mr. Harris claims to be reaping one 
important artistic advantage. His troupe is enjoying extra 
time and opportunity for getting into working order. Asa 
rule, the machinery never goes quite smoothly and the polish 
never shines its very brightest until the season is nearly half 
This year the impresario counts on having his ensemble 
long before the date when Covent Garden usually 
And the value of this gain, even in the face 
over- 


sent in 


over 
perfect 
opens 1ts aoors. 
little inconvenience and loss, cannot casily be 
estimated 

The brothers De Reszke and Miss Eames qnickly followed 
triumph in * Lohengrin ” with another in “* Roméo et 
t which was given, as usual, in French, on Wednesday. 
April 15. In the lady’s case the second triumph was, for 
obvions reasons, more marked than the first. ‘The role of 
Juliette was the earliest in her repertory, and she had played 
it constantly at the Paris Opéra, with M. Jean de Reszke fo 
her Roméo, during the past two years. She seemed thoroughly 
at home in the part, and looked it to perfection. I may say 
without hesitation that Miss Eames is the most beautiful—and 
perhaps also the most yvouthful—exponent of Shakspeare’s 
heroine ever seen on the operatic stage. We may have 
had Juliettes who could realise more vividly the ardent, 
impulsive temperament of the Sonthern maiden, but none so 
capable of embodying girlhood at the outset and womanhood 
afterwards, with all the effect and force of an easy, unartificial 
contrast. In this opera Miss Eames revealed a much more 

itisfying measure of histrioniec power. There was even a 
ring of passion in her notes when she bade farewell to Roméo 
in the chamber scene, and again in that touching outburst of 
grief where Juliette wakes from her trance only to find her 
lover-husband already in the clutches of death. ‘The young 
splendidly throughout—alike in the brilliant 
waltz -air and in the wonderful duets which 
constitute the main fabric of opera. M. Jean 
de Reszke, in superb voice, impersonated the hero in his 
most ideal fashion. Again and again did his ringing 
high notes and tender, expressive phrasing rouse the 
house to positive enthusiasm. Not less delightful in its 
way was the singing of M. Edouard de Reszke, whose Frére 
Laurent is one of the most artistic and pleasing assumptions 
in the repertory of the famous Aasso With the 
exception of Signor Ceste, who made a capital Mercutio, and 
Mdlle. Agnes Janson, an efficient Stephano, the remainder ot 
the cast was familiar. Mancinelli conducted with 
characteristic zeal, and the scéne, Which comprised 
some magnificent new costumes, infinite credit to the 
resources of the establishment. 

Curiously enough, the cast with which Mr. Harris gave 
* Tannhiduser ” on Saturday, April 18, was all but identical 
with that collected by Signor Lago for his revival of the same 
opera last autumn. It was none the worse for this; and, 
indeed, seeing that it contained, in Madame Albani and M. 
Maurel, the original Elizabeth and Wolfram of the Italian 
version performed at Covent Garden, I should be more than 
churlish were I to complain because one manager has followed 
in the other's footsteps. Wagner's opera was chosen in the 
present instance for the rentrée of the gifted Canadian prima 
donna, who quickly proved by her “Greeting to tle Hall of 
that she returns in full possession of her rare vocal 
powers. She sang with wonderful freshness and charm 
throughout, and created her most telling effect in the suave 
melodies of the duet with ‘lannhiiuser and the 
exquisite prayer of the last act. ‘The applause after the curtain 
had fallen upon these scenes was simply deafening. M. 
Maurel employed his consummate art to full advantage in 
the music of Wolfram, though at times he seemed to he 
thinking too much of his audience and too little of the 
personages on the stage. Signor Perotti, a moderate but com- 
petent ‘'annhiuser ; Mdlle Sofia Ravogli. an attractive Venus ; 
and Signor Guetary, a Walther, all filled their 
former places in the representation, the only changes 
of note being in the parts of the Landgrave and the 
Shepherd, now undertaken by Signor Abramoff and _ the 
ever-ready, ever-efficient Mdlle. Bauermeister. ‘The band 
and chorus did their work, on the whole, remarkably well. 
Signor Bevignani assumed the baton for the first time this 
season, with his customary abiiity and success—sometling 
more, in his case, than a mere form of speech. ‘The opera was 
mounted with great liberality. the Venusberg scene being 
brand-new. But I did not quite see the utility of the horses 
brought on to forma tableau in the first act. Not a single 
hunter mounted one of them. 

On the following Monday “ La Traviata” was performed, 
but not even with Madame Albani in the roéle of the frail 
heroine was the attendance such as to encourage further 
managerial belief in Verdi's hackneyed opera. If the popular 
prima donna looked the part as admirably as she sings and acts 
it, there might be another tale to tell. As it is, the public 
prefers her in a different class of characters, and sooner or later 
the artist will have to recognise this fact. Madame Albani 
was again in splendid voice, and her brilliant rendering of 
“ Ah, fors’ é lui” deservedly won the loudest plaudits of the 
evening. M.Montariol, always a capable artist, was seen to 
exceptional advantage as Alfredo. He imparted quite « 
realistic touch to the scene where this despicable personage 
throws his winnings at the feet of his former mistress. M. 
Maurel, as a matter of course, did his utmost to divest the 
elder Germont of his heaviness and conventionality, and it was 
greatly to his credit that he even partially succeeded. Signor 
Randegger conducted; and the chorus sang capitally, more 
particularly after imbibing the real champagne provided in 
the supper scene. H. K, 
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The Royal Choral Society gave an excellent performance of 
Gounod’s * Mors et Vita” on Wednesday, April 15, under the 
direction of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, who took the place of Mr. 
Barnby for the second time during the latter's absence on the 
Continent. The Albert Hall was moderately filled only, but 
portions of Gounod’s beautiful sacred work commanded 
abundant applause. ‘The choruses were almirably sung, while 
the solos had unexceptionable inierpreters in Madame Albani, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr Watkin Mills. 
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The Primrose Day celebrations extended this year to, prac- 
tically, a three-days fes- 





tival — from Saturday, 
April 18, to Monday, 
April 20. The anni- 


versary of Lord Beacons- 
field's death was on the 
Sunday, but there was 
wearing of primroses 
and decoration of the 
statue in Parliament 
Square on the preceding 
and the following days. 
During Sunday the 
crowde were very large, 
and during the whole 
day a mass of people of 
all classes defiled slowly 
before the bronze figure 
of the Earl in his robes, 
or helped to wreath the 
pedestal with garlands of 
yellow flowers. There 
was no diminution in the 
wearing of primroses in 
buttonholesor bonnets, at 
horses’ heads, or on foot- 
men’s liveries, and there was, as usual, an especially brilliant 
show in the City and the West-End. ‘The Queen sent her 
wreaths, not tc Parliament Square, but to the Earl's grave at 
I{ughenden, and there was an claborate design in violets and 
primroses over the Beaconsfield stall in the church. ‘The 
Primrose League held a number of demonstrations. 





Mr. DISRAELI, 
AFTERWARDS LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
From an Original Portrait, 
hy A. BE. Chalon, R.A., taken in 184), 
now at Hughenden Manor. 


Mr. Henry Lake has chosen 
ing his little volume of 
personal reminiscences of 
Lord Beaconsfield. Mr, 
Lake’s acquaintanceship 


a happy moment for publish 


with Mr. Disraeli began 
in 1847. when the states- 
man first stood for 
suckinghamshire prac- 
tically at Mr. Lake's 
request. That  gentle- 
man served on _ his 
committee, and worked 
zealously for him 


throughout his canvass, 
and, amid a good deal of 
familiar matter, he gives 
every now and then a 
touch that brings the 
dead man to life again. 
Mr. Lake tells us that 
“Vivian Grey” was 
written to pay off a debt 
which the rector of 
Bradenham very 
ously paid, demanding in 

return that the young man should prove his talent by a 
successful book. The pledge was taken and promptly redeemed. 
In the contest of 1847 Mr. Lake was evidently’ impressed by 
“ Dizzy’s” immense courage, spirit, brillianey, good temper 
and good spirits, resource and independence, and he quotes a 
speech with the ring of true manliness in it, bitterly and 
proudly repelling a taunt that he was the nominee of the 
Duke of Buckingham. All through the contest he made a 
great point of the contrast between “ popular principles” and 
* Liberal opinions.” One of the iatter was, he said, the notion 
that labour should “under no circumstances be interfered 
with,” and to that he declared Conservatism “nd “ popular 
principle” to be vitally opposed. 
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BEACONSFIELD 
From Original Oil Painting by Mii ler, 


gener- after Von Angeli, painted in 1877, 


Mr. Lake gives incidentally a charming picture of Disraeli 
at home at Grosvenor Gate, with its Oriental fittings and 
fashions, the vestibule enclosed in the form of a Persian tent 
hung with rose-coloured silk, and the profusion of bric-d-brac 
in the drawing-room. One day Mr Disraeli introduced Mr 
Lake to his blind old father. sitting in an armchair by the 
fireplace at Bradenham, his snow-white hair falling in curls 
on his shoulders. ‘“ He had on a volvet skull-cap, and wore » 
black-velvet tunic, kerseymere waistcoat and breeches, black 
silk stockings, low shoes, and silver buckles.” ‘lhe son im 
pressed his visitor with the thoughtful tenderness that always 
shone in his relations to his father, his wife, and his friends. 


Mr. Edward Greene, the late member for Stowmarket 
Division, who died on 
April 15, was a highly 


popular figure in Suffolk 
circles. His portrait 
might be seen in scores 
of inns in thedistrict for 
which he brewed an ex 
cellent beer, of acknow- 
ledged purity and sound 
ness. He was devoted 
to hunting, was for 
many years a master of 
hounds, and was an 
example of a_ kindly, 
good - humoured, and 
popular country gentle- 





man. Some twelve or 
thirteen years ago he 
had the misfortune to 
lose the whole of his 
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THE LATE GREENE, M.P. very fine and valuable 
, family plate. A door 
opening on the lawn was forced, and the silver was coolly 
carted away. A letter informed the family later on that 
pursuit was useless, as the plate had all been melted down. 
Mr Greene first sat in the House of Commons for Bury St. 
Edmund¢ twenty-six years ago, and, with the exception of the 
short '85 Parliament, sat there continuously ever since. Th 
Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. Russell .and Sons, 
Baker Street. 

Mr. Gladstone was unfortunate cnough to sustain a severe 
fall in passing from a visit to Lord Granville a day or two 
before the latter's death. He stumbled over a door-scraper, and 
fell flat on his face, severely blacking his eye. The accident 
happened in Tilney Street, which was deserted, and Mr. Glad 
stone, half stunned by his fall, had to rise and make his way 
home as best he could. Mr. Gladstone was confined to hjs 
house in Park Lane for a day or so, but there were no more 
serious results. 

Fines ¢ Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs sits as Con 
aervative member for the City, which he very largely helped 
to win back to the Conservative cause, Years and years ago, 
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when the City was the stronghold of Liberalism, Mr. Gibbs 
led forlorn hopes. organised his party, took the chair at 
innumerable meetings, and heavily backed Mr. Frederick 


Greenwood in his attempt to make the St. /ames’- Gazette 


a set-off to the lost Pall Mall. Mr. Gibbs’s position as 
the head of the great house of Antony Gibbs and 
Co., and as a director of the Bank of England as well 


as his fine presence, personal dignity, culture, and popularity 
all fit him to make an ideal representative of the cause which 
has finally beaten its rival out of the field. Mr Gibbs's 
house at Regent's Park is noted for its fine library, its admir- 
able collection of pictures, and its rare sculpturc,, but 
Mr. Gibbs is something more than a collector. He 1s a 
philologist of some learning, and his economie views as the 
leader of the bimetallist persuasion are well known. He will 
make an imposing “ member for the City.’ 

The death of Mr. R. S. Macliver, formerly member for 
Plymouth, and proprietor of the Western Daily Press, removes 
one of the familar figures in modern English journalism. Mr 
Macliver was an experienced and successful newspaper man, 
who had a delight in his profession, and did much to advance 
it. He was a popular figure in the Lobby in the 1880 Parlia- 
ment, in which he represented Plymouth. He had good 
humour and good sense, knew the world, and never indulged 
in “airs.” He was deeply affected by the death of his son, 
Colonel Macliver, to whom he was much attached 

Novelists are often ambitious to write plays, but the actual 
experiment is rarely made, and still more rarely successful. 
Mr. J. M. Barrie is among the few writers of fiction who have 
sought new repute in the drama, and “ Richard Savage,” which 
Mr. Barrie has written in conjunction with Mr. Marriott 
Watson, has some distinctive qualities which fully warrant 
another essay. But. whatever his fortunes as a playwright, 
Mr. Barrie has a growing reputation as a novelist. He has 
dethroned the Southron tradition that Scots have no humour, 
and “A Window in Thrums” has probably delighted many 
readers who had never found much entertainment in Scotch 
character. Of his other works, “ Auld Licht Idyls,” “ My Lady 
Nicotine,” and “ When a Man’s Single ” are most distinguished 
by graceful fancy and delicate observation. Mr. Barrie is an 
indefatigable workman, and his hand is constantly to be found 
in our periodical literature. 

Mr. Bernard Gould, who played Richard Savage in Mr. 
Barrie's play, has, in one respect, a unique reputation. He 
cultivates two branches of art with unremitting vigour. As 
an actor, he is rarely out of the playbill ; as an artist in black- 
and-white, he does an astonishing amount of work. The actor 
is Mr. Bernard Gould, and the artist is Mr. Bernard Partridge, 
and there are few instances of such energy in two artistic 
capacities. Mr. Partridge’s drawings are of more account 
than his acting, and in books, illustrated journals, comic 
papers nothing comes amiss to his facile pencil. One of Mr. 
Partridge’s most snecessful efforts is the sourenir of “ Ravens- 
wood ” at the Lyceum, in which the portraits of Mr. Irving— 
always a difficult subject—are drawn with special skill. 

The Newfoundland delegation which is now in this country 
to lay before Parliament the petition of the Colonial Legisla- 
ture on the fisheries question is strikingly representative of all 
phases of life in the island. Sir William Whiteway, the 
Premier, is the leader of the Liberal Party, which now com- 
mands four fifths of the representation of the island in the 
Legislature. By birth he is, like many of his fellow-country- 
men, a Devonian, and to his influence and past exertions are 
due very much of the progress which has been made in rail- 
way construction and the general development of the island 
during the past few years. He is a firm believer in the future 
of his adopted country, if the irksome hindrance which the 
French claims impose can only be removed by peaceable means, 
‘There was a time when Sir William was an advocate of 
federation. but recent events seem to have led him to the con- 
viction that Newfoundland may find fuller scope outside the 
Canadian Dominion. 

The other members of the Newfoundland Government on 
the delegation are the Hon. A. W. Harvey, who speaks for the 
general merchants of the colony, and the Hon. G. H. Emerson, 


con- 


who has been Speaker of the Assembly-——the Honse of 
Commons of Newfoundland—since Sir William Whiteway 
came into office a year and a half ago. ‘The two other 


delegates represent the opposition in Newfoundland politics, 
and it is a happy circumstance that the extreme bitterness of 
the fight which is perpetually raging between the “ins” and 
the * outs” should not have stood in the way of united action 
upon this national question. Mr. A. B. Morine is a Nova 
Scotian by birth, and occupies the time left to him, after fulfil- 
ment of his duties as leader of the Opposition in the Assembly, 
in journalistic work From his pen comes much that appears 
in the St. John’s //vra/d, one of the bitterest critics of recent 
Downing Street policy. ‘The fifth delegate, the Hon. M 
Munroe, is a member of the Legislative Council. 


WILL SHE LISTEN? 
Why hast thou turned thy face from us, Spring ? 
Why art thou staying away? 
We are mourning thy cruel tarrying. 
All things are weary with waiting for thee, 
While the leaden clouds from the ice-bound sea 
toll sullenly over us. Speak to us! Say, 
Ilave we angered thee by our murmuring! 


Ilow could we but long for thy coming, Spring, 
For thy harbinger breath of balm, 
For the hopes that thy hovering pinions bring to us 
For the gladness that waits upon thy return, 
And the start of the new life throbbing? We yearn 
For a message, a token, from thee. What a psalm 
Would the sound of thy zephyrs sing to us! 
Has the North been beguiling thee, Spring? 
Hast thou listened to Aquilo’s wooing? 
Or, mastered by force. art thou held in thrall 
By the giants of frost and ice and snow, 
So cold that no pity or love they know? 
Do they keep thee imprisoned to our undoing? 
Thy summons to us were a trumpet-call, 
Whisper thy wish to us: Whisper it, Spring! 
We proffered thee love in the olden time, 
When the tears of joy fell fast at thy coming 
And the brown earth opened her myriad eyes, 
For the flowers all woke from their sleep, and sighs— 
‘As the merry birds sang in the April prime— 
Broke into ripples of laughter at gloaming. 


The world is fainting for lack of thee, Spring! 


Bid the south winds waft thee to us again. 
What jubilant greetings shall welcome thee! Come! 
Come in thy gentleness : Auster is true to thee, 
We, too, thy votaries, loyally sue to thee; 
Nature, importunate, asks thee to reign ; 
Come in thy queenliness' Come to thy home 
A. JESSOPP. 
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OBITUARY. 
SIR ALFRED TREVELYAN, BART. 
Alfred Wilson Trevelyan, seventh Baronet, of Nettlecombe, 
Somerset, died at his town house, 74, Harley 
Street, on April 18. Ile represented the very 
ancient Cornish family of ‘Trevelyan of 
Trevillion, and succeeded to the baronetcy at 
the decease of his uncle, Sir Walter Calverley 
Trevelyan, March 23, 1879. He was born 
April 26, 1831, the only son of the late Mr. 
Alfred Wilson Trevelyan, and grandson of 
Sir John Trevelyan, fifth Bayonet. HH 
married, Feb. 15, 1860, Fanny, daughter of 
the Right Hon. James H. Monahan, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in 
Ireland, and leaves five daughters, but no 
son: his successor is, consequently, his cousin. now Sir Walter 
John ‘Trevelyan, eighth Baronet, born in 1866, Sit 
Otto Trevelyan, second Baronet, of Wallington, Northumber- 
land, the distinguished statesman, is the late 
Venerable George Trevelyan, Archdeacon of Taunton, third 
son of Sir John, the fourth Baronet of Nettlecombe. 


sir 


George 


grandson of 


LORD MURE, 
David Mure, D.L. (styled by courtesy Lord Mure, as a Scotch 
Judge of Session), died at Sea View, Bournemouth, on April 11, 
in his eighty-first year He was third son of Colonel William 
Mure of Caldwell, in the county of Ayr, Vice-Lieutenant of 
tenfrewshire, by Anne, his wife, eldest daughter of Sir James 
Hunter Blair, Bart. Educated at Westminster and the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, he was called to the Scottish Bar in 
1831, became Solicitor-General for Scotland in , and Lord 
Advocate in 1859. In 1865 he was raised to the Scottish Bench. 
From April 1859 up to his elevation to the judgeship, he repre- 
sented Bute as a Conservative. He married, in 1841, Helen, 
eldest daughter of Mr. John ‘od of Kirkhill, Midlothian, and 
by her (who died in 1849) he leaves issue. 
LADY ALEXANDRA LEVESON-GOWER., 

Lady Alexandra Leveson-Gower, second daughte r of 
of Sutherland, K.G.. by his first wife, Anna, 
Cromartie, died at Argyll Lodge, Kensington, the residence 
of the Duke of Argyll, on April 16. Her Ladyship was born 
April 13, 1886, and had for sponsor II.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


S58 


the Duke 
Countess of 


DOWAGER LADY LAMPSON, 
Jane Walter, widow of Sir Curtis Miranda Lampson, Bart., 
and daughter of Mr. Gibbs Sibley of Sutton, Massachusetts, 
died at her residence, 80, Eaton Square, on April 13, in het 
eighty-first year, and was buried at Worth Church, Sussex, on 
the 17th. She leaves two surviving sons—Sir George Curtis 
Lampson, the present Baronet ; Norman Farm 
House, Pont Street—and one daughter Hannah Jane, wife of 
Mr. Frederick Locker Lampson, son of E. H. Locker, Commis- 
sioner of Greenwich Hospital. 

MR. EDWARD GREENE, 
Mr. Edward Greene, M.P., J.P. and D.L., of Nether Hill, 
Suffolk, died there on April 15. He was born in 1815, the son 
of the late Mr. Benjamin Greene, of Bloomsbury, West Indian 
proprietor, was educated at Bury St. Edmunds Grammar 
School, became a brewer there, represented it from 1865 to 
1885, and in 1886 was elected for the Stowmarket Division of 
Suffolk. Mr. married, first, in 1840, Emily, third 
daughter of the Rev. G. Smythies of Stanground, near’ Pettr- 
borough ; and, secondly, in 1870, Caroline Dorothea, danghter 
of Mr. Charles Prideaux Place Cornwall, and widow of Rear- 
Admiral Sir William Hoste. 

MAJOR-GENERAL PIERCE, 
Major-General Thomas W. W. Pierce, C.B., late of the Bombay 
Staff Corps, died at Broomhall, Horsell, Surrey on April 19, at 
the age of sixty-one. He was the son of Colonel F. H. Pierce, 
C.B., late of the Bombay Artillery, was born in March 1830, and 
entered the 10th Bombay Native Infantry in 1846. He saw 
much active service, first in Rajpootana States in 1854-5, at 
the siege and capture of Kotah in 1858, in Central India in 
1858-9, and with the expeditionary force in China in 1860. 
He was present throughout the Abyssinian campaign of 
1867-8, and in the Afghan War of 1880—on the two last- 
named occasions being frequently mentioned in despatches, 
For the Afghan campaign he received the thanks of the 
Government of Bombay. 

THE REV. GEORGE OSBORN, D.D. 

Dr. Osborn died on April 18, at his house in 
Richmond, aged eighty-three 


George, of 


M.P. 


Greene 


Cambrian Road, 
He wasa well-known Wesleyan, 


and was president of the Conference—of which he was the 
senior member—twice, in 1883 and IS884,and he was also a 
famous preacher in the older body. He edited a complete 


edition of John and Charles Wesley's poems in thirteen 
volumes. He entered the ministry in 1828, and took a pro- 
minent part in Wesleyan business 


We have also to record the deaths of 

Mr. Benjamin Walker, J.P. member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, head of the well-known firm Tannett. Walker, 
and Co., on April *4, in his seventy-first year. 

General Michae! Smith, C.B., on April 18, aged ecighty-two. 
General Smith commanded the Osmanli Irregular Cavalry 
during the Crimean War, and took part in many of the actions 
of the Indian Mutiny, including the capture of Gwalior and 
the pursuit of Tantia 'lopee and Rao Sahib. 

Mr James Aspinall Tobin of Eastham, Cheshire, a leading 
Liverpool merchant, on April 15, aged seventy-two. He was 
Mayor ot Liverpool 1854-5, and entertained the Duke of 
Cambridge on the occasion of his Royal Highness’s visit to 
that city at the time of the Crimean War. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Reginald Heber Thurlow, late North- 
umberland Fusiliers, on April 16, aged forty-three. He was 
fifth son of the late Rev. Chancellor (Charles Augustus) 
Thurlow, Rector of Malpas, by Fanny Margaret, his wife, 
daughter of Sir Thomas B. Lethbridge, Bart., and was great- 
grandnephew of Lord Chancellor Thurlow. 


Professor Tyndall's condition is decidedly better, and the 
prospects of his restoration to health are much brighter. 

The Census returns received in Northamptonshire show 
that in purefy agricultural districts the population has 
declined in the last decade by 10 to 40 per cent. 

More than fifty messages, at 10f. for three 
versation, are now transmitted daily by the 
Telephone. 

The attractions 
inviting part of 
its harbour and 
at Exeter Hall, 


minutes’ con- 
Paris-London 


and prospects of ‘Taranaki, that most 
New Zealand, which has New Plymouth for 
chief town. ly described in a lecture 
on Friday, April 17, by an authorised land and 





were a 





emigration agent, Mr. William Courtney, resident in New 
Zealand thirty years. His lecture was illustrated by fine 
limelight views, from photographs of many places. and was 
culivened by two lady vocalists with appropriate songs. 
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THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION: GHAZI ATTACK ON AN ADVANCED POST AT GHAZIKOT, 


SKETCH BY CAPTAIN F, C. CARTER, DEPUTY+ASS'STANT-ADJUTANT-GENERAL 
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* But de beautiful young lady, she sabbee nabiqation ?°’ 





MY DANISH SWEETHEART: THE ROMANCE OF A MONTH. 


AUTHOR OF “THE 


CHAPTER 


A CREW oO} 


XVII. 
MALAYS, 


We sat chatting thus until something after nine. The com- 
fort of this cabin after the lugger, the knowledge that Helga 
and IT would each have a comfortable bed, comparatively 
speaking, to lie in, the conviction that our stay in the barque 
must be short, and that a very few hours might see us home- 
ward bound, coupled with a sense of security such as never 
possessed me in the open lugger, not to mention the influence 
of my one pretty big tumbler of rum punch, had put me into 
a good humour. 

‘Is not this better than the lugger?’’ I said to Helga, as 
I motioned with my cigar round the cabin, and pointed to the 
slippers upon my feet. ‘Think of my little windy bed under 


that boat’s deck, Helga, and recollect your black fore- 
p A 
She seemed to acquiesce. The captain’s countenance was 


bland with gratification. 


‘You tell me you have not travelled, Mr. Tregarthen*”’ 
said he 

‘1 have not,’’ I replied. 

‘But you would like to see the world?’ All young men 


should see the world. Does not the 
keeping youths have ever homely wits? ”’ 
me for a little with commonplaces on the 
then, addressing Helga very smilingly, he 
seen much of the world *?’”’ 

‘ Not very much,’’ she answered 

‘*South America ?”’ 

‘*T was once at Rio,’’ she answered. ‘‘ I was also at Port 
Royal, in Jamaica, and have accompanied my father in short 
voyages to one or two Portuguese and Mediterranean ports.”’ 


poct tell us that home- 
and here he harangued 
advantage of travel; 
said, : You have 


“Come! There is extensive observation, even in that,’’ 
said he, *‘in one so—in one whose years are still few! Did 
you ever visit Table Bay ?”’ 

She answered ‘‘ No.’’ He smoked meditatively 

‘ Helga,”’ said I, ‘‘ you look tired. Would you like to go 
to your cabin ? ’’ 

*T should, Hugh.”’ 

‘Well, I shall be glad to turn th myself, Captain. Will 


you forgive our early retreat ¢ ’’ 
‘By all means,’’ he exclaimed. 
cabins.”’ 
He went to the cuddy door and bawled for Punmeamootty. 
‘Light a lantern,’’ I heard him say, ‘‘and bring it aft!”’ 
After a minute or two the steward made his appearance with 
a lantern swinging in his hand. The captain took it from 
the 


‘*Let me show you the 


him, and we passed out on to the quarterdeck where 
hatch lay. After the warmth of the cuddy interior, the 
wind, chilled as it had been with the damp of the squall, 
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seemed to blow with an edge of frost. The the 
lantern danced in the blackness of the wet planks. 
was rolling slowly and plunging heavily, 
heavy, complaining, straining noises aloft amid the 
spaces of canvas swinging through the starless gloom. 
cold, bleak roar of seething waters along 
and there was a sort of sobbing all along 
either line of bulwarks. 

**Let me help you through this little hatch, 
said the captain, dangling the lantern over it that we might 
see down the aperture. 

If she answered him I did not hear her; sh 
moment, then put her foot over and vanished. The 
were perpendicular — pieces of wood nailed to the bulkhead 
yet she had descended this up-and-down ladder in an instant, 
uud almost as she vanished was calling 
say that she was safe. 

** What extraordinary nimbleness in a young lady !’’ cried 
the captain, in a voice of unaffected admiration. ** What an 
exquisite sailor! Now, Mr. Tregarthen!’’ 

I shuffled down, keeping a tight hold of the edge 
hatch, and felt my feet before there was occasion to let 
with my hands. There was very little to be seen of this 
interior by the lantern light. It was the forepart of tlie 
steerage, so far as I could gather, with two rows of bulkheads 
forming a little corridor, at the extremity of which, aft, | 
could faintly distinguish the glimmering outlines of cases of 
light cargo. Forward of the hatch, through which we had 
cescended, there stood a solid bulkhead, so there was nothing 
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to be seen that way. The doors of the cabins opened out of 
the little corridor; they were mere pigeon-holes; but then 
these *tweendecks were very low, and while I stood erect I 
felt the crown of the wideawake I wore brushing the planks. 


so much noise in a ship as 
, the groaning; the jar 
; the thump of the seas 


Never could I have imagined 
was here—the squeaking, the grinding 
and shock of the rudder upon its post 


outside, and the responsive throbbing within; the suHen, 
muffled roar of the Atlantic surge washing past; all thes 


notes were blended into such a confusion of sounds as is not 
to be expressed. The lantern swayed in the captain’s hand, 
and the shadows at our feet sprang from side to side. There 
were shadows, all round about, wildly playing upon the 
walls and bulkheads of the vessel with a mopping and mowing 
of them that might have filled a lonely and unaccustomed soul 
down here with horrible imaginations of sea monsters and 
ocean spectres. 

‘T heartily wish, Miss Nielsen,’’ cried the captain—and, 
in truth, he had need to exert his voice to be audible amid that 
bewildering clamour—‘‘ that you had suffered me to provide 
you with better accommodation than this. Jones could have 
done very well down here. However, for to-night this will be 


too, 


THE GROSVENOR," 


ssc] 
and there were many 
invisible 


side recalled the raft, 
dusk close unde1 


Miss Nielsen,”’’ 


e peered a 
steps 


to me from below to 
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Etc. 


your cabin. ‘To-morrow I hope you will change your mind, 
and consent to sleep above.’’ 

So saying, he opened the foremost of the little doors on the 
port side. It wasa mere hole indeed, yet it somehow took the 


civilised look of an ordinary ship’s berth from the round seuttl 


or thickly glazed porthole which lay in an cmbrasure deep 
enough to comfortably warrant the thir kne ss of the vessel’ 
side. Under this porthole was a narrow bunk, and in it a 
bolster, and, as I might suppose, blankets, over which was 
spread a very handsome rug. I swiftly took note of one or 
two conveniences—a looking-glass, a waslistand secured to 
the bulkhead (this piece of furniture I made no doubt, had 
come direct from the captain's cabin), there was also a littl 
table, and upon it a comb and brush, and on the cabin deck 


Was a square of carpet 

‘Very poor quarters for you, Miss Nielsen,’’ said the 
captain, looking round, his nose and whiskers appearing twice 
as longin the fluctuations of the lantern light and his fixed 
smile odd beyond words, with the tumbling of the shadows 
over his face. 

‘The cabin is very comfortable, 
exclaimed Helga 


and you are very kind,”’ 


** You are good to say so. I wish you a good night and 
pleasant dreams.”’ 
He extended his hand, and held hers, [ thought, rather 


longer than mere courtesy demanded, 

‘ That will be your cabin, Mr. Treg 
to the door. 

I bade Helga good night. 


arthen,’’ said he, going 
It was hard to interpret her 
looks by that light, yet I fancied she had something to say, 
and bent my ear to her mouth; but instead of speaking sh 
hurriedly passed her right hand down my sleeve, by no means 
caressingly, but as though she desired to cleanse or dry he1 
fingers. I looked at her, and she turned away. 

** (rood night, Helga!”’ said I. 

** Good night, Hugh!’’ she answered. 


‘You will find a bolt to your door, Miss Nielsen,’’ called 


the captain. ‘Oh, by the way,’’ he added, ‘‘I do not mean 
that youshall undress in the dark. There is an opening ove 
your door; I will hang the lantern amidships here It will 
shed light enough to see by, and in half an hour, if that will 
not be too soon, Punmeamootty will remove it. Good night, 
Mr. Tregarthen ! ”’ 

He left me, after hanging up the lantern by a hook fixed 
in a beam amidships of the corridor. I waited until his figure 
disappeared up the steps of the hatch, and then called to Helga. 


She heard me instantly, and cried, * 
‘Did not you want to say something to me 
exclaimed. 
She opened the door a 
cannot hear you '”’ 


What is it, Hugh? ’”’ 
just now?’’ I 


nd repeated, ‘‘ What is it, Hugh? I 
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Pree he 


rmah 


and man, 
r Sir 


th 


exp! on I itl 
finding me ent, he looke 
of English that was not ** 
reproduce, though, to be 
ume from the colour it tookt 
ation, and that glitterin his eyes which had made them 
visible to me in the dusk of the previous evening, ** You hav 
been wrecked, Sah? ”’ I nodded. ‘* But you sabbec n ibig L- 
tion? ”’ 
I could not restrain a laugh **T know nothing of naviva- 
‘*but I was not wrecked for the want of it, 


rough 


iy it « 


ion,”’ said I; 
inmeamootty 

‘* But de beautiful young 
said he, with an apologeti meiliatory grin 
wide range of his gleaming teeth 

** How do you know that?’’ ad I, struck by the question. 
"a f i tell de captain, Sah.”’ 

‘ Yes,’’ said I, “‘ I believe she can navigate a ship.’?’ He 
tossed his hands and rolled up his eyes in ludicrous imitation, 
as I thought, of his captain’s behaviour when he desired to 
express admiration. ‘‘She beautiful young lady,’’ he ex- 
and werry good—kind smile, sorry for 
Sah.’’ 


S ibber 
that 


nabigation ¥ ’’ 


laid bare a 


lady, she 


claimed, ‘ and 
poor Mussulmen, 
**T know what vou 1 , Punmeamootty,”’ said I ak 
are both very sorry, belie\ ! The captain means well ’’—the 
th met in : idd snap as I said this—‘* the 
r hi dily, ‘* but it is 

ivour to influence 
out of the ship 
Anything in 


man’s tee 
means well,”’ I r d, eyeing him 
mistaken kind: 
him ; 
very 
sight 
** No, ‘ 
He lo dm 
me silent, he I dd rt « isan a 
Helga’s cal } ist é 
collect amid th i ! 1olst t 
It was likely she | ASS " " night 
sleeping, and in t é ! t chway 
on deck 
The first person \ as Helga. She was talking to the 
two boatmen at th little poop ladder, under the le: 
of the buiwarks, whi very nearly the height of a man 
The decks were still swabbing-up of the brine 
with which they had The galley chimney was 
hospitably smoking. A gr e unen lounged 
to leeward of the galley, aming pannikins and biscuits 


tosay. Finding 
nd disappeared 

1, but could not 
tirring within 
nd was 
and mounted 
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the forecastle 
it seemed to 
t half an 
shaded 
ender tints, 
cavens with 
\ running 
wind wa 
lothed ma 


is about 


( ut of the 
ier hand. 
al ‘Your 
and 
now want 


up and down 
, 'Are you 
Sir,’ having 
ht the matter well out,”’ 
thin, from which, how- 
iim init. ** I saw Nakier 
y and, though you told me 
tand him, | sure by this time you 
to make you gu that if the captain 
r pork down those men’s throats his ship is 
nue a floating Garden of Eden! ”’ 

| | rh,’ answered Abraham; 
] cot nothen’ to do 
thi here am I 
2 Jacob, who’s to £0 
pound; that’ll be seven pound 
money good enough for the 
Where’s the Airly Marn ? 
t] P perty ? Where ’s 
farden of height 
, who confirmed his 
with : digior - to them leather- 
, i a contemptuous look 
ng, he ‘*Soides, whoy shouldn't 
they eat pork ? Ifit’s good enough for me and Jacob, ain’t it 
good enough for the loikes 0’ such a poor little parcel o’ sickly 

flesh as that there Nakier and his mates ?”’ 

** Tt is a question of religion with the m,’’ said I. 

‘* Religion!’’ grumbled Jacob. ‘‘Religion, Mr. Tregarthen, 
don’t lie here, putting his hand upon his waistcoat, 
‘but here,’’ pointing with a tarry-looking finger to where he 
imagined his heart was. ‘* There hain’t no religion in dishes, 
l’ve heerd of chaps a-preaching in tubs, but I never heerd of 
l Don’t you let them chaps 


religion lying pickled in 
; ’Tain’t pork: it’s a detarmination to find 


urances 
coloured 


forwards, then pau 


covit 


cried out, * 


Sir,’’ 


} 
a Cask, 


gammon you, Sir. 


they not said enough in your hearing to 
ey are in earnest?” said Helga. 
, lady,’’ answered Abraham, ‘‘ that their 
* conversation which there’s ne’er a man 
long Deal ach as has ever been eddicated in, howe’er it 
may be along o’ your part o’ the coast, Mr. Tregarthen. 
What they says among themselves I don’t onderstand.’’ 

‘* But have they not complained to you,’’ persisted Helga 
gently. ‘‘of being obliged by the captain either to go without 
food every other day or to eat meat that is forbidden to them 
by their religion  ”’ 

‘That there Nakier,’’ replied Abraham, ‘‘ spun along yarn 
yesterday to Jacob and me whilst we lay agin the galley feeling 
werry ordinary indeed—arter that there bad 
job of the Airly Marn; but he talked so fast, and so soft tew, 
that all that I could tell ye of his yarn, Miss, is that he and 
his mates don’t fancy themselves as comfortable as they might 


be 


werry ordinary 


I said quietly, for Mr. Jones had come to a halt at the rail 
above us: ‘* Well, Abraham, my advice to you both is, 
about you a little while longer before you allow your names to 
be put upon the articles of this ship.”’ 

At that moment the captain came out of the door of the 
cuddy, and the two boatmen, with a flourish of their hands to 
Helga, went rolling forward. He came up to us, all smiles and 
It was easy to see that he had taken some trouble in 
dressing himself ; his whiskers were carefully brushed ; he wore 

new purple-satin scarf; his ample black waistcoat hinted 
that it belonged to his Sunday suit, or ‘‘ best things,’’ as 
servants call it; his boots were well polished ; he showed an 
abundance of white cuff; and his wideawake sat somewhat 
jauntily upon his head. His two or three chins went rolling 
id disappearing like a ground swell betwixt the opening of 
a pair of tall starched collars—an ual embellishment, I 
should have imagined, at sea, wher ich is as scarce as news- 
papers. He hoped Helga had slept well: he only trusted that 
the noises of straining and creaking b 


low had not disturbed 
her. She st really change her mind, and occupy Mr. Jones’s 
r shaking me by the 


hand, he seemed to forget 
that I stood by, so busy was he in his atte 


look 


politeness. 


ntion to Helga He 
asked her to step on to the poop or upper deck. 

‘These planks are not yet dry,”’ said he; ‘‘and besides, 
he went on smiling always, ‘‘ your proper place, my dear 
voung lady, is aft, where there is, at all events, seclusion, 
though, alas! I am unable to offer you the elegances and 


luxuries of an ocean 


mail steame 
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_ We niounted the ladder, and he came to a stand to survey 
the sea. 

** What a mighty waste, 
in sight. All hopelessly sterile. 
plain,’’ he added significant y. 
He then called to Mr. Jon 


is it not, Miss Nielsen? Nothing 


But it is not for me to com- 


, and all very blandly, with the 
gentlemanly airs and which with the 
‘ nter, he asked him how the weather had been since eight 
bells, if any vessels had be ighted, and so forth, talking 
with a marked reference to Helga being near and listening to 
him 

Mr. Jone 


a woman’s thimble stan 


geTraces one associates 


l 


, With his purple pimple of a nose of the shape of 
from the middle of his pale 

face, with a small but extraordinary light-blue eye twinkling 
her side of it under straw-coloured lashes and eyebrows 
embling oakum, listened to and addressed the captain with 
utmost degree of re spect. ‘There was an air of shabbines 
nd of hard usage about his apparel that bespoke him a man 
se locker was not likely to be overburthened with shot. 
walk was something of a shamble, that was heightened 
oose pair of old carpet slippers he wore, and by the 

heels of his breeches. His age was probably thirty. 
appearance would tell against 


ung out 


on elt 


sed me as a man whos 
owners and shipmasters, who would therefore 
in a berth with difficulty, but who when once in posses- 
1 would hold on tight by all possible strenuous effort of 
submissively undertaking more work 
t to put him to 
ent a look around the 
sort of 


had scarcely 


! ing, of 
an a capt 
While we thus sto 

of the World to see what 

for down to this time I 


little Light 
a ship we were aboard of, 
had an opportunity 
pecting her. She was an old vessel, probably forty 
old. lhis might have guessed from the exist: nee 
cabins in the steerage; but her beam and the round- 
her bows and a universal worn air, that answered to 
wrinkles upon the human countenance, likewise spoke het 
age very plainly. Her fittings were of the homeliest: there 
was no brass-work here to glitter upon the eye; her deck 
, Indeed, as coarse and plain as a smack’s, with a 
the skylight, about the companion hatch-cover, 
drumhead of th little quart rdeck « ipstan, and 
of the poop and bulwark-rail, as though they 
had been used over and over again by generations of seamen 
for cutting up plug tobacco upon. She had a very short fore- 
castle-deck forward, under which you saw the heel of the bow- 
sprit and the heaped mass of windlass ; but the men’s sleeping 
quarters were in thi beneath, to which access was to bi 
had only by what is « ommonly ¢ illed a fore-scuttle that is to 
say, a little hatch with a cover toit, which could be bolted and 
padlocked at will. Abaft the galley lay the long-boat, a squab 
tub of a fabric like the mother whose daughter she was. 
rested in chocks, on its keel, and was lashed to bolts in 
deck. There were spare don top of it, 
but the boat’s one use now was as a receptacle for poultry for 
the captain’s table. On either side of the poop hung a quarter- 
boat in davits—plain structures, sharp-ended like whaling- 
boats. Adda few details, such as a scuttle-butt for holding 
fresh water for the crew to drink from; a _ harness-cask 
against the cuddy-front, for storing the salted meats for 
current use; the square of the main - hatch tarpaulined 
and battened down; and then the yards mounting the masts 
and rising from courses to royals, spars and gear looking as 
old as the rest of the ship, though the sails seemed new, and 
shone very white as the wind swelled their breasts to the sun, 
and you have as good a picture as I can put before you of this 
Light of the World that was bearing Helga and me hour by 
hour farther and deeper into the heart of the great Atlantic, 
and that was also to be the theatre of one of the strangest and 
wildest of the events which furnished forth this trying and 
desperate passage of my life. 

Captain Bunting movedaway withaninvitation in his mannet 
to Helga to walk. I lingered to exchange a word with the mate 
from the mere desire to be civil. Helga called me with her 
eyes to accompany her, then, hearing me speak to Mr. Jones, 
she joined the captain and paced by his side. I spied him 
making an angle of his arm for her to take, but she looked 
away, and he let fall his hand. 

‘Tf Abraham Wise,’’ said I, ‘‘ agrees to sail with you, Mr. 
Jones, you will have a very likely lively fellow to relieve you 
in keeping watch.”’ 

“Yes; he seems a good man. 
face knocking about this vessel’s deck,’’ 
spiritiess way, as though he found little to 
his captain’s back was turned. 

‘You certainly have a very odd-looking crew,”’ said I. 
‘*T believe I should not have the courage to send myself adrift 
along with one white man only aboard a craft full of Malays.” 

‘There were three of us,’’ he answered, ‘* but Winstanley 
disappeared shortly after we had sailed.’’ 

As he spoke, Nakier, on the forecastle, struck a little silver- 
toned bell eight times, signifying eight o’clock. 

‘Who is that coppt r-coloured, scowling-looking fellow at 
the wheel?’’ I asked, indicating the man who had been at the 
helm when Helga and I came aboard on the preceding day. 

‘*His name is Ong Kew Ho,’’ he answered. ‘‘A rare 
beauty, ain’t he? ’’ he added, with a little life coming into his 
eyes. ‘‘His face looks rotten with ripeness. Sorry to say 
he’s in my watch, and he’s the one of them all that I neve 
feel very easy with of a dark night when he’s where he is now 
and I’m alone here.’’ 

‘** But the looks of those Asiatic folk don’t always express 
their minds,’’ said I. ‘‘I remember boarding a ship off the 
town I belong to and noticing among the crew the most 
hideous, savage-looking creature it would be possible to 
imagine: eyes asquint, a flat nose with nostrils going to either 
cheek, black hair wriggling past his ears like snakes, and a 
mouth like a terrible wound ; indeed, he is not to be described; 
yet the captain assured me that he was the gentlest, best- 
behaved man he had ever had under him, and the 
favourite of the te 


deck 


sole booms secure 


It is a treat to see a white 
he answered in a 


interest him when 


one 
crew 

‘* He wasn’t a Malay,’’ said Mr. Jones, drily. 

** The captain didn’t know his country,”’ said I. 

Here Abraham arrived to take charge of the deck. He had 
polished himself up to the best of his ability, and mounted the 
ladder with an air of importance. He took aslow, merchant- 
sailor-like, deep-sea survey of the horizon, following on with 
an equally deliberate gaze aloft at the canvas, then knuckled 
his brow to Mr. Jones, who gave him the course and exchanged 
afew words with him, and immediately after left the deck, 
howling out an irrepressible yawn as he descended the ladder. 

It was not for me to engage Abraham in conversation. He 
was now on duty, and I understood the sea-discipline well 
enough to know that he must be left alone. I thereupon 
joined Helga and Captain Bunting, not a little amused 
secretly by the quarterdeck strut the worthy boatman put 
on, by the knowing, consequential expression in his eyes as 
they met in a squint in the compass-bowl, by his slow look at 
the sea over the taffrail and the twist in his pursed-up lips as 
he went rolling forwards to the break of the poop, viewing the 
sails as though anxious to find something wrong, that he might 
vive an order and prove his zeal. 


At half past eight Punmeamootty rang a little bell in 
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cabin, and we went down to breakfast. The repast, it was to 
be easily seen, was the best the ship’s larder could furnish, 
and in excess of what was commonly placed upon the 
table. There was a good ham, there was a piece of ship’s 
corned beef, and I recollect a jar of marmalade, some white 
bis ult, and a pot of hot coffe ec. TI he ( oloure d S¢ ward Walt d 
nimbly, with a singular swiftness and eagerness of manner 
when attending to Helga, at whom I would catch him furtively 
eazing askant, with an expression in his fiery, dusky eyes that 
was more of wonder and respect, I thought, than of admira- 
tion. At times he would send a sideways look at the captain 
that put the fancy of a flourished knife into one’s head, so 
keen and sudden and gleaming was it. Mr. Jones had appar- 
ently breakfasted and withdrawn to his cabin, thankful, no 
doubt, for a chance to stretch his legs upon a mattress. 

In the course of the meal Helga inquired the situation of 
the ship. 

‘*We are, as nearly as possible,’’ answered the captain, 
‘on the latitude of the island of Madeira, and, roundly speak- 
ing, some hundred and twenty miles to the eastward of it. 
But you know how to take an observation of the sun, Mr. 
Tregartlen informed m I have a spare sextant, and at noon 
you and I will together find out the latitude and longitude. I 
should very well like to have my reckoning confirmed by you,”’ 
and he leaned towards her, and smiled and looked at her. 

She coloured, and said that, though her father had taught 
her navigation, her calculations could not be depended upon. 
But for her wish to please me, I believe she would not have 
troubled herself ,to give him that answer, but coldly pro- 
ceeded with the question she now put 

‘Since we are so close to Madeira, Captain Bunting, would 


it be inconveniencing you to sail your barque to that island, 
Where we are sure to find a steamer to carry us home *”’ 
He softly shook his head with an expression of bland 


concern, While he sentimentally lifted his eyes to the tell-tale 
colp iss above his he ad. 

*You ask too much, Helga,’’ said I. ‘‘ You must know 
that the deviation of a ship from her course may vitiate her 
policy of insurance, should disaster follow.” 

‘Just so!’’ exclaimed the captain, with a thankful and 
smiling inelination of his head at me. 


* Beside Helga,”’ said I gently, ‘‘supposing, on our 
arrival at Madeira, we should find no steamer going to 
Kneland for some days, what should we do’ There are ho 


houses of charity in that island of Portuguese beggars, I fear ; 
and Captain Bunting may readily guess how it happens that 
I left my purse at home.” 

** Just so!’’ he repeated, giving me such another nod as he 
had before bestowed. 

The subject dropped. The captain made some remark 
about the part of the ocean we were in being abundantly 
navigated by homeward-bound craft, then talked of other 
matters ; but whatever he said, though directly addressed to 
me, seemed to my ear to be spoken for the girl, 
indeed, were she absent, he would talk little or in 
strain, 


as though, 
another 
( To be continued.) 





THE PRIZES OF LITERATURE, 


Something has been said lately about the decline in the 


remuneration for literary work. In the early days of the 
Quarterly Review and its rival the Edinburgh, contributors 
to those distinguished periodicals were paid very handsomely 
indeed. It is not at all likely that the same scale of rewards 
is preserved now. Indeed, 
magazines, and so many writers, that the market for literary 
wares cannot “rule high,” as they say in the 
intelligence. But intellectual 
which is occasionally rated at a remarkably high figure. 


there are so many reviews and 
commercial 
effort 

Let 
the literary novice try his or her hand ata story in a competition, 
and the result may be something like prompt and startling 


there is one branch of 


affluence. In the ordinary course of business, the beginner 
might go on writing for years without earning what, by any 
stretch of imagination, could be called bread and butter. He 
or she might be totally destitute of originality, or, indeed, of 
any capacity save that of keeping a head barely above the 
waters of impossible grammar. This accomplishment, when 
exercised in the ordinary way, would not be sufficient to give 
lining ev the smallest But 
dispensation of advertisement. <A 


any appreciable n to 
the beautiful 


journal in 


purse. 
observe 
search of a circulation finds the novice a most 
useful agent. Attract a 
offering a tremendous prize for a contribution, and at once all 
the obscure literary cravings in the country are concentrated 


sufficient number of people by 


on a definite object. For example, here is a chance of winning 
a house worth some hundreds of pounds by writing a story. 
rhe prize has been awarded to a lady, whose tale has been 
duly printed. It is not a striking composition. An Italian 
sculptor, eager to defeat a rival in a State competition, is 
visited by Satan, who promises to endow him with super- 
natural talent, and crown him with rewards and trophies for 
ten years after, when his soul is to pay the penalty. He 
accepts the bargain, and next day he designs a statue the like 
of which has never been It gains the prize, the hated 
rival is humiliated, and everything promises fair for the 
fortunate sculptor. But within two years he is suspected of 
dealing with the powers of evil: he is shunned by his fellows 
and threatened by the populace, and, to cap everything, he is 
visited by Satan, with horns and claws, who claims his prey. 


seen. 


“But you said ten years,” protests the terrified man. “ You 
shouldn’t have trusted the father of lies,” is the retort. 
And the sculptor’s child coming in presently finds his 
father dead and a great bat flying out of the window. 
Now there is nothing specially novel in this, except, 


perhaps, the innovation which makes Satan play a very 
shabby trick. In other versions of this familiar transaction, 
in which a man sells himself to the devil, it is commonly 
assumed that the diabolical purchaser will observe the terms 
of the bargain. Possibly the writer of the story just described, 
who happens to be a lady, thinks it serves a wholesome pur- 
the Evil One in this unfavourable light. 


pose to represent 
But. granting this, does anybody think the story worth £400? 
It occupies just two pages of the paper in which it appears. 
It does not sparkle with fancy, nor appal the mind with tragic 
force. Its syntax is far from irreproachable. Yet the author 
may henceforth dwell in the house which she has won with 
her pen, and, no doubt, her friends will regard her as a porten- 
tous genius. No novelist of the time has ever been so highly paid. 
Four hundred pounds for a short story never figured in the 
wildest dreams of Bret Harte or Thomas Hardy or Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Perhaps the lucky spinster who imagined such 
a new and powerful theme of fiction will continue her meteoric 
career, and become the proprietor not of one house only, but 
of whole terraces. This ought to be a pleasing prospect for the 
bnilding trade ; and whowill say that in this sort of litera- 
ture bricks are made without straw ? 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


INTERVIEWER 


FURNISs. 


THE 

BY HARRY 

In a recent interesting article in these columns under the 
above heading Iam referred to by the writer as an authority 
and it might be 
says that I have 
much-debated feature of 
As a matter of fact, 
sketches of 
originally 
journalist 
the 
afterwards applied to 
of this vexed 


upon “ Interviewing,” 
supposed from what he 
condemned this 
modern journalism. 
that the 


writer 


I believe mine to 
the 


notes in a 


which refers 


rough 


were 
letter to a 
who, having “interviewed” 
Pall Mall Gazette, 
me for my 


me for 


views apropos 
question. 

Like most other things, there is a great 
deal to be said upon both sides. According 
to my experience of interviewers, which 
has been no small one, the Paul Pry-ing 
individuals whom some people conjure up 


in the place of those honest writers for 
the Press, who are simply performing 


what is often a very pleasant duty, have 


no existence in fact. It is, I believe 
merely owing to this false impression of 
the interviewer that many refuse even to 
see him, and, picturing to themselves all 
sorts of dire results from allowing him to 


cross their thresholds, regard him simply 


as an intruder, and shower their abuse upon him accord- 
ingly. 
What, may I ask, are all we journalists, artists, and perhaps 


one another ? 
What is the lobby of the House of Commons itself buta 


How often do we read in the 


caricaturists, but interviewers in shape or 


theatre for the interviewer? 
staidest magazines, and in organs of every possible shade of 
thought, both past and present, descriptive accounts both of 





LORD HILL. 


As I dvaw him. 


RANDOLPH CHUR( 
As some 


sau he ought to he drawn. 


the private and public life of eminent characters which are 


nothing else but interviews in disguise? while many so-called 
articles professing only to touch upon points of public interest 
in connection with well-known people come, in reality, under 
the same 


category. 


In common with many others, I personally have no 
objection whatever to a legitimate “interview.” Indeed, as 
is very well said in the article to which I have referred, 


where a public man happens to be bringing out something 


novel and of interest large, it 


seems to me judicions that he should give his preliminary 


to the public at certainly 
ideas regarding it to the public first hand, instead of allowing 


out in an unauthentic and disfigured form 


fervid 


much 


them to leak 
through the 


imaginations of irresponsible scribes, 


What I do 


-the sort 


leading to subsequent misconception. 
object to, however, is the interviewer in disguise 


while he 


way ataclub ora garden party, is furtively making copious 


of individual who, is chatting to you ina friendly 
use of his shirt-cuffs whenever you are not looking, and after- 


wards retails your remarks and impressions upon his own 





MR. HARRY 


FURNISS. 
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* Selling upon a table and dang ling my leqs. 








On the pla tform. 


- ~ 


NEWS as) 


necount, spinning them out with the facility of a tape- 
machine. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, for instance, was recently applicd 
to for his correct height, and certain papers have waxed very 
wroth with me for giving the public a false impression of the 


THE IMAGINARY INTERVIEWER AT WORK, 


accordingly interviewed 


noble lord in that particular. I was 
on the matter, and I was only too pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity of once more explaining that I do not profess to supply 
photographs of members, and that Iam not in the habit of 
measuring them like a tailor, but that I endeavour to give 


something more than a mere portrait, and seek in their 
physical delineation to reflect something of their political 
character. Thus the first I have inflated 
William Harcourt in my Parliamentary sketches, and 


minimised that of Lord Randolph Churchill 


from the figure of 
Sir 
a political proge- 
nostication upon my part which [ venture to think most people 
would admit has at all events been justified up to date, and 
in the same way, if I had similarly to depict some of the news- 
papers out of 
roundly, I should probably show them about tlie 


which have gone their way to abuse me so 
size of a 
postage-stamp. 

rhe interviewer, I have observed, is apt to make two great 
‘lhe first is in calling 


upon people who are not worth interviewing at al 


mistakes in the pursuit of his vocation. 
l, and who 


are, therefore, the chief abusers of the system; and the second 
consists in interviewing well-known men without any special 
The interviewer should wait until 


object. his subject no 


matter who that subject may be—has something of a special 
character to communicate. In this connection, I must say 
that a literary friend of mine. who strongly objects to inter- 


viewing, seems to be quite right in saying that in consenting 
to be interviewed one is only giving away so much good copy 
for nothing. And, being a supreme humourist, and much 
importuned by public and private inquiry, he hit upon the 
happy thought of replying to the applicants by sending them 
a list of his charges for being interviewed, the scale of fees 
varying according to the time required and the value of the 
ideas extracted from him. But then, what was he going to be 
interviewed about? The cut of his beard? or the new Brussels 
carpetin his drawing-room? or the effects of the daily use of 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT 


As 1 draw him. 


As some see him. 
oleomargarine? However, whatever. startling novelties iny 
friend might have in for the British public, he would 
surely be pleased to let them have his ideas first hand, as 
have said, than through an unauthorised and ignorant source. 
The custom of interviewing certainly one 
great advantage. It dislodges much of that misconception 
which the public so often gets into its head 


store 


posses scs 


regarding men about whom they hear a 
great deal, but very seldom see. Why, I 


have heard it said of an intimate friend of 
mine that he always sleeps over his stables, 


and amuses himself during the night by 
shooting rats with a rook-rifle; and my in- 
formant even went so far as to hint thata 


salmi of game which frequently appeared 
upon my friend’s table was composed of the 
produce of these nocturnal battues. Another 
public man, I have heard it stated, has blue 
hair; that there is another who always dines 
in boating flannels; while it is only a few 
days ago since it was stated of me that Iam 
in the habit of lecturing to the public, sitting 
upon a table and dangling my legs, while I 
am attired in a light tweed suit. 

However, like everything else which 
pears in the newspapers, the c mparative 
advantages and disadvantages of interviewing 
are for the public to decide. I have never 
yet found the editor or proprietor of a news- 
paper who would persist in publishing matter 
contrary to the wish of his and, 
consequently, to the detriment of the balance- 
sheet. When interviewing has run its course, 
we shal] probably have some other journalistic 
novelty to take its place, and let us hope that 
it will not only be as interesting to the read- 
ing public, but as harmless in its results to 
those who are experimented upon. 


ape 


readers, 
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. and form the current coin, 
in roubles has consider- 
ased 


April 1890, when we made a second expedition to 


-lu, ) increase our collections, we carried out the 








people, invariably armed to the teeth ; 
some of fine physique, tall and handsome, 
with long matted hair hanging over their 
Women do all the work : they go 
out early in the morning to collect fire- 


faces 


wood on the mountain slopes, and return 
chanting a rather 
They 

gold and silver ornaments. 
Mgr. Biat, the French Missionary Bishop, 


in the afternoon, 
massive 


According to 


melodious song. 


wear 


large caravan arrives 
the frontier of 
miles of Ta- 


once a year a very 
from Shi-ga-tze, 
Sikkim, 


tsien-lu. 


near 


about 1500 west 
The 
the 


Tibet, 


caravan, which is six 
through 
fodder for the 
large number of horses they bring with 
They 
town, 


months on road, comes 


Southern where 
them is more readily obtained. 
the 


their chief articles of merchandise being 


spend a month trading in 

narrow striped woollen cloth and woollen 

rugs, used for saddle-cloths, which they 

exchange for Su-chow-fu tea. The costume of these Tibetans 

ia different from that-of the natives of this locality. They 

wear brown blankets thrown round the shoulders and draped 

into a sort of skirt, and brown hoods, with a red patch in 

the centre, hanging at the back of the head likea monk's cowl. 
“T noticed ten, salt 


and from Ta-tsien-lu for export to the 


much tobacco, and being carried to 


Ta-tsien-lu, coming 


east, hides, musk, and deer-horns. The bricks of tea. weighing 


about from 7 lb. to 10 lb. each, are wrapped in matting, and 
piled up on a bamboo frame on the 


one man 


rhe tobacco is packed in 


coolies’ backs ; 
will carry about twenty bricks. 
bamboo baskets. 
The Tibetans travelling with brick tea take tents with 
them, but never sleep under them ; they cover the tea with 
the tent, tie their dogs up near, and lie down on the ground 
wrapped in their blankets 


The coolies travel in gangs of fifty or sixty 


men. 


Indian rupees have always come 


intention we had formed 
on our previous journey, 

Mount 
mountain 


of ascending 
Omei. This 

is 11,100 ft. high, and is 
regarded throughout the 
neighbouring countries 
as a shrine of peculiar 
sanctity. There are be- 
tween sixty and eighty 
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SUMMIT OF OMEI-SHAN, 


and about tivo thousand priests, and it is 
continually visited by many thousands of pilgrims. The 
mountain rises abruptly like a promontory, and can only be 
The other sides are extremely steep, 


temples on it, 


ascended from one side. 
one being a precipice nearly a mile and a third high, the 
highest sheer declivity, perhaps, in the world. 

“As we approached the mountain, we passed many fine 
trees, of a species allied to the banyan. One particularly 


fine magnificent spread of foliage, I 


specimen, with a 


1AM FLOWING 


found it to be 30ft. in circumference. The 
through a wide fertile valley of rice. 
fields, with clumps of trees scattered here and there as in 
a park. The is covered from head to foot with 
undergrowth and forest, pines, hollies, and other evergreens 


measured, and 


path led us at first 


mountain 
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THROUGH TA-TSIEN-LU. 


predominating. On ascending the lowest spurs of the hills, we 
passed a beautiful pool of clear water, very blue, well stocked 
with fish. Flowers were very abundant, wild roses, anemones, 
asters, yellow violets, and two species of hydrangea. Here I 
noticed the Pu.ria begonia, which, I believe, has no representative 
in Europe, but which is represented in America. Near the top 
I found a primuia and a dwarf azalea with fragrant foliage— 
the latter, so far as I know, a unique specimen. On our way 
up we met a Tibetan whom we had known at Ta-tsien-lu the 
year before: he had travelled all that way, with his wife and 
two little children, to worship Buddha in a temple halfway up 
the mountain. The priests, however, in common with all the 
Chinese, regard the Tibetans as barbarians, and will not allow 
them to enter the temple, or give them any accommodation ; 
sé they had encamped below it;and were cooking their food 
at a fire they had lighted. Wan-nien-ssii, where we spent our 
first night on Omei, is a delightful spot; the vegetation is 
particularly fine, and semi-tropical in character. The variety 
of species of large trees seen here is surprising. 

“The mountain is crowned by a temple which stands close 
to the edge of the great precipice. The present structure is of 
wood, but the original was of bronze, and tons of bronze slabs 
with the image of Buddha are still lying on the ground. They 
appear to be Indian work, and were originally covered with 
gilt. Some of them have into the walls of the 
wooden building, and on those that have been protected from 
At one of the lower 
looked like 


been let 


the weather the gilding still remains. 
temples we saw a life-size brass elephant. It 
Indian work, and had probably been cast in sections. 

“ During this visit I more than once witnessed the curious 
phenomena known as the ‘Glory of Buddha.’ Standing on the 
edge of the precipice, and looking down into the sea of mist 
which generally fills the valley below, I saw, about 150 feet 
beneath me, the golden disc surrounded by rainbow-coloured 
rings of light, which is the chief marvel of Mount Omei, 
and the clearest evidence of its sanctity. Every year many 
pilgrims commit suicide by throwing themselves down from 
this cliff. 

“Early the following morning I saw the most beautiful 
The sun was shining brightly, and the 
below 


sight I ever beheld. 
atmosphere on the mountain top was perfectly clear ; 
us lay a level sea of cloud, and perhaps a hundred miles away, 
as the crow flies, we could see the mountains around Ta-tsien- 
lu, and the great snowy range of Tibet, rising out of the mist 
with the brilliant sunshine gleaming on their white peaks. 

“ Leaving Omei-shan, we passed through a flat uninteresting 
rice plain toa market town called Kiah-kiang, where I met 
who had been sent on to wait for me there, and 
continued my journey to Ta-tsien-lu.” 

We shall further Illustrations, 
Mr. Pratt’s narrative, and information relating to the botany 
and the physical characteristics of the regions visited on both 
He says that the mail 
curious. Official despatches were carried from 
Pekin by a mounted courier, who rode day and night. He was 
tied on to his horse at starting, and at each station he reached 
he was untied, lifted off, given a raw egg, and then mounted 
waiting for him. The two 


the coolies 


give with extracts from 


decided V 


Lhassa to 


journeys. system was 


on another horse which was ready 
soldiers who accompanied him were changed at every station. 
Many of these couriers died on the road. Mr. Pratt was at 
Ta-tsien-lu on June 24, 1890, when Prince Henri d’Orléans and 
M. Bonvalot arrived from their journey across Tibet, with an 


escort. 


(To be continued.) 
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A GENERAL FAVOURITE. 











WOMEN, AND OTHER 


Ifishin 
them .O 
as chain- 

eyond all 
n is an enormous 
race long 


1 too. Sut it 


they be 
ws aking alone 
chain-making§ alone 
kind of 


though 


ho are ludicrously unfit for that work 


in other employments, called “ light,” 


ike no great demand upon muscular strength, are yet 
nous to physical stamina, more destructive of nervous 


In at least most probably in a far 


+3 
an equal degree, 
*, these young women not only suffer in them- 
ition of the 


In many 


contribute to the physical degrad 


le At the same time, their increasing numbers 
ls of work cheapen the labour of men and lower the means 
es and childr 
roasiped of the matter before in this column ; 
acknowledged, that 


for them in a population with fewer 


as must be women who 


to strive 


females in it must compete with men for work 


es But what we observe is that who are 


women 
labour market 
New 
mis- 


no absolute compulsion to fight in the 


necouraged to do by a certain order of 
teformers as if it were a merit instead of a 


men should contend with men in this or that 


fortune 
trade, 


That we 
profession, or occupation is represented as a struggle 
righteous warfare against the tyranny of 
This seems to me ex- 
tremely foolish, proudasthe preachers of the folly seem to be of 
their superior intelligence and advancement. Over-population, 
where only the men work for wages, is an acknowledged evil. 
When over-population is attended by an excess of women, 
who needs fight for themselves in their native land 
(it is not easy for them to emigrate), the evil is intensified : 
work reduces the rate of wages in every 
employment they are able to engage in. When, therefore, 
other women, who are not without means, not without help 
from the men of their family, are encouraged to go forth and 
lower the wage-rate yet further for the sake of asserting 
themselves, or to gain luxurious little addition to 
income, folly is committed, and folly by which women are 
sufferers, For the Champions of the Sex seem quite to lose 
sight of the fact that most women are wives and mothers, 
and that to the mass of them the reduction of the wage- 
rate is a matter of profound concern. Vhey see no charm 
in an “emancipation,” an opening of the door to women’s 
labour, which limits the earnings of their husbands and sons, 
or ousts them from their places altogether in favour of a 
cheaper article. And yet they are expected to glory in it asa 
triumph for the sex—which is ridiculous ! : 

And so, I suspect, it is with other matters. Just now there 
is a yawping of delight among the Emancipators of Women at 
the loosing of the tyranny of the marriage tie. A certain legal 
decision, lately recorded. is hailed as putting an end tothe 
brutal conception that the woman becomes the property of the 
man when she marries him—his toy, his slave, his chattel. his 
everything that is insulting and degrading. Now at last it is 
proclaimed that this ancient and abominable servitude is over. 
Supposing her possessed of a little property, the woman may 
make herself as independ after marriage as she was before, 
and be just as little of a wife as pleases her ; and the emanci- 
pator sets up his cry of rejoicing over another triumph for the 
sex. How many women are there who think it so? A con- 
siderable number. no doubt One in twenty, one in fifty 
would be a consid ble number. Reckon as many as these in 
the emancipation chorus, and the enormous residue is all 
who know what rubbish is this talk 
Moreover, such of them as 
wedded, lack both 


for emancipation 
selfishness or the tyranny of convention. 


must 


be ‘anse Vy omen’'s 


some 


composed of women 
of chattels and slaves and toys 
are wedded, even if they be not happily 
wit and instinct if they do not feel that women will find 
nothing to rejoice at in a general loosing of the marriage 
bond. But, though there are some women who would prefer 
freedom for themselves, few are so dull as not to know that 
the stupidest conception of a trinmph for the sex is a state of 
society in which the obligations of marriage become enfeebled. 


‘BUBIT RATED LOR DOR 


ror-writing, I 
letters f 


correspondence is that 
in mirror-fashion 
hand) when they 
journali 


right 

gentleman, a 

vhereof one page is writter 

the right hand, the other and opp 


ft hand, nultaneously, in mirror- 


i re duction, 
ly with both 

writing mirror-fashion \ lady corre- 
yrate spiritualistie lady 
hands, and wrote mirror-wise 
advantage to a person of her profes- 

le to write or 

(her right, 

ift would have ‘eater 

» lady who writes of the medium that 

id General Garfield could both draw and write with 

both hands, the left hand reversing the characters. Garfield 
said he ha | dis overe 1 this pow r when using the blackboard. 


A ba Lilmake r Cf 
hand 
me that 


) 
once-cele 


both 


linary characters 
no doubt, 


heen of 


The literature of mirror-writing is not voluminous. My 
friend Dr. W. W. Treland has collated the evidence regarding 
this practice in his interesting book “The Blot on the Brain.” 
‘hological medicine, what Dr. Treland has 
to say on the sn interesting ‘and instructive. Dr. 
Samuel Wilks, Buchwald, Erlenmeyer, Bianchi, and others have 
also contributed to our knowledge of the subject, chiefly, of 
course, from a medical point of view, and as the condition is 
represented in imbecile children, or in persons suffering from 
nervous diseases. Leonardo da Vinci was a mirror-writer. 
He suffered in later life from paralysis of his right hand 
Using his left hand, the great painter fell into the habit o 
mirror-writing ; thus once again illustrating the 
natural tendency which exists to write in this fashion with 
the left hand, as distinguished from the right. 


As an expert in psi 


subject 1s 


f 


seemingly 


Coming now to what explanation of the mirror-writing 
habit is possible to us, we may begin with the consideration 
that each half of the cerebrum (or great brain), wherewith we 
think and exercise our intellect, is divisible into two distinct 
halves or Each half of the cerebrum the 
opposite side of the body ; so that. if paralysis affects the right 
side, we know it is the left lobe of the brain which is affected, 
and vice versi. Now, in ordinary life, 
as we are naturally right-handed, we are, therefore, naturally 
left-brained. All the complex acts we perform with the right 
hand are governed, controlled, and organised with the left half 
of the cerebrum. Further. such acts as are involved in speak- 
ing and writing are, in a right-handed person. controlled by 
the left hemisphere. This much we know from the study 
of the disease known as aphasia, in which a person who 
knows perfectly what is said to him cannot form words in 
reply, and has usually lost the power of writing words also. 
In such a person we find the speech-centres and writing-centres 
on the /eft side of the brain diseased or destroyed. When 
recovery from the aphasia takes place, and when, after death, 
the left speech-centres are seen to be destroyed, we adopt the 
view that the right speech-centres had come into use. This 
theory, of course, involves the notion that many centres in the 
right half of our brain exist, for ordinary persons, in a state 
of comparative uselessness. There is no reason to doubt the 
correctness of this idea. For the reason why we are not ambi- 
dexterous is that we do not, or cannot, use the two halves of 
our cerebrum equally. This may be a great pity and failing, 
but it is none the less a fact, for all that. 


lobes. roverns 


it becomes clear that, 


Supposing that, in our natural state of right-handedness, 
then, we habitually write from left to right, we may ask what 
is the condition of things when the right brain-centres come to 
be employed, as is the case when left-handed or mirror-writing 
is produced? Or, as Dr. Ireland puts it, if a double image is 
formed on the brain and sight-centres, is the image on the 
left brain a natural one, so to speak, and is that of the right 
brain reversed? Is the matter one of brain habits, distin- 
guished as belonging to the right and left halves of the 
cerebrum respectively? These are questions difficult of 
solution, as things are. Yet it seems to me that, con- 
sidering left - handed persons — imbecile children as well 
as sane children and adults —show a decided tendency 
to write mirror- wise over right-handed persons, we 
are right in assuming that the right brain does habitually 
reverse images when relatively uncontrolled by the action of 
the left half of the cerebrum. The fact that many of my 
correspondents allege that the left hand seems naturally to 
fall into the mirror-writing habit is in itself a significant 
hint that the right half of the brain really reverses the 
images. I can say nothing here of left-to-right characters, 
such as are seen in Etruscan, Hebrew, and Arab writings. These 
characters are not “ reversed” ; but it may well be that, as early 
calligraphists, these nations acquired the habit, such as it is, 
from a possibly more equable distribution of the powers of the 
two brain-lobes than now exists in civilised nations. 


Operations have been begun for the construction of a 
tunnel 224 yards long. intended to carry the Glasgow Central 
Railway under the Royal Botanic Gardens of that city. 
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BORES AND BEGGARS. 
BY ANDREW LANG 

Palamedes, or Prometheus—for 

had never invented letters! 
ly seem a strange aspiration in a literary gent, who by 
etters makes his bread and butter. But we, who scribbl 
our existence, scarcely know what a much better life was 

of literary men before the alphabet. In place of strug- 
ig with pens which won't mark till the second or third time 
asking, with paper which is not bald but hairy, with ink 
which blots your hands to the wrist, our literary forefathers, 
with a laurel bough or a lyre in their hands, recited poems 
which they had composed in their memories. Would that I 
had minstrel at the Court of some Thessalian king 
My simple duty would have been to repeat my own 
amid applause, a thing which never happens to 
chiefs would have presented me with cattle, 
with silver handles in ivory sheaths. and 
cups and purple mantles, and with accom- 
charming female slaves, valued at’ twenty 

These were the palmy days of literature 
expected to figh he minstrel boy 
» the could not be said of him. There were 
no minstrels in the camp at Troy: they were left at home, and 
particularly instructed to keep an eye on the ladies T) 
was unlucky for the poet who was expected to look 
Clytemnestra when she fell in love with A%gisthus. 
marooned the moral minstrel on a desert island. But there are 
many worse places than an island in the Agean. No other 
poet was unkindly treated, and, when Odysseus came home and 
killed the other young men, he let the minstrel off. He hid 
under a bull’s hide while the shooting was going on, knowing 
that battle was not his strong point. These were happy days: 
the minstrel had the best of everything, and, as long as he did 
not challenge the Muses to a singing match, no one had more 
reason to be contented. Then came the Phoenicians, with 
their letters, and all was changed sadly for the worse, at least 
as far as literary men are concerned. But the worst of the 
Pheenician invention is found in the letters that come by post. 
Could not Mr. Raikes appoint an official to read our letters 
before they reach us, and burn the majority, which are from 
Bores and Beggars? The are of many kinds, so are 
the beggars, who ask for every conceivable thing, from an 
autograph or a puff or a lock of hair to ready money for 
themselves, or for some totally idiotic philanthropic purpose. 
But, many as they are,a few blank forms might be printed 
which would meet every and of these I 
specimens. We might have books of blank forms for sale, 
cheque-books, with a foil, on which to record the bore’s or 
beggar’s name, and the answer he received. Any stationer 
who will execute and supply these books will confer a great 
favour on the weary. Here are a few examples— 

Mr. 


Would that Cadmus. or 


ill claim the discovery 


been a 
verses 
after dinner, 
us now. The 
and swords 
with golden 
plished and 
oxen a head. 

poet was not 
wars has gone” 


bores 


case, goon to giv 


like 


presents nis compliments to 
,and regrets that he cannot furnish favourable 
reviews to order, nor notice any books sent to him by their 


authors. 


Mr. regrets that 
permit him to read and give an opinion upon MSS. sent to him 
by the authors, their aunts, or other friends or relations. 


Mr. regrets that has heard 
he is “such a kind-hearted gentleman, and therefore, though 
a total stranger, takes the liberty of him.” Mr, 

, on the contrary, is acurmudgeon. He advises 
to apply to [hereadd name of intimate « nemy_. 


his engagements do not 


addressing 


Mr. he is forbidden by his 
medical advisers to write for or other amateur maga- 
zines, or to lecture for anybody, either gratuitously or other- 
wise. 

Mr. regrets that he is at present forbidden 
by his medical advisers to dine with lord mayors, City com- 
panies, literary associations, or at charity dinners. 

Mr. regrets that he is under a vow, as a 
member of the Anti-Bore Association, never to supply any 
person with his autograph, and, being totally bald, cannot 
oblige with a lock of hair. 

Mr. regrets that his circumstances do not 
permit him to supply the clergy and others with gratuitous 
copies of his own works, accompanied by his autograph and a 
verse of his own poetry on the flyleaf. 


regrets that 


school 


Mr. presents his compliments to Messrs. 
, photographers, and is sorry that it will be 
impossible for him to give them a sitting in the course of the 
next thirty years. 
Mr. is sorry that he cannot permit him- 
self to be interviewed by the representative of the 
, as he is suffering from an infectious malady of a 
dangerous and chronic character. 


Mr. acknowledges, with thanks, 
’s kindness in forwarding his volume, 


and anticipates much pleasure in its perusal. 


Mr. regrets that, from the many claims 
upon him at present, he is unable to 


Mr. acknowledges ’s kind 
inquiries, in answer to which he begs to state that he always 
smokes a hookah when at work; that he never rises before 
4 p.m. ; that his usual drink is lemon squash ; that he is 6 ft. 
in height, weighs 12 stone, and does not object to the compul- 
sory teaching of Greek. 


A dozen slim books of these twelve formule, marked 
outside Charity, Autographs, Young Literary Person, Author 
with Books, Amateur Editor, Secretary of Institute, Photo- 
grapher, City Company, Interviewer, and Miscellaneous 
ores, could easily be printed, would be portable and handy, 
and the use of them would save much time, trouble, and 
temper. Others might be constructed for the benefit of 
statesmen and for snubbers in general. The idea is 
not copyright. I make a present of it to printers and 
stationers, and can vouch for a large and steady sale 
of the article. A secretary, wife, daughter, or other 
harmless drudge could easily and rapidly fill up the few 
unavoidable blanks for names, and so forth. Perhaps it would 
be as well to have the foils on thin card-board, ready stamped, 
like postal cards. The trouble of using envelopes would be 
avoided, and a halfpenny would be economised on each beggar 
and bore. Nor is this an inconsiderable sum in the course of 
the week. The mania for badgering the world in general has 
increased, is increasing, and, by the simple and rational method 
indicated, might be diminished. Two other formule, by the 
way, should be printed for the bore who asks for information 
on any subject, and for the other bore who offers it unasked. 
So simple and uniform is human nature that these few 
formnlz would meet the case of almost every kind of letter. 
writing bore. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

The present exhibition may be said to show a more than 
orlinarily high level of technical facility and, in several 
instances, of delicate fancy. As exponents of the latter 
quality Mr. Alfred W. Hunt and Mr. Albert Goodwin stand 
out in marked pre-eminence : the former in such sympathetic 
work as the overcast study of “ Robin Hood's Bay” (207), and 
the latter in the brilliantly graduated lights of * Lucerne and 
the Righi” (111). For reasons easily understood, Mr. A. W. 
Hunt has chosen to place his “Saltwick Bay” side by side 
with Mr. Goodwin's picture; and it must be admitted that 
in the treatment of the sunshine falling on the grassy head- 
land, round which the summer sea is lazily lapping, the 
artist has boldly challenged the champion of Swiss scenery 
to show a more lovely spot. Close by, Mr. Goodwin has 
placed another of his brilliant imaginative scenes from the 
travels of Sindbad—*'The Explorers of the Island of the 
Sounding Cymbals”—on which he has allowed himself a 
free hand in the treatment of sea and sky; but by a certain 
contradiction he is far less “ romantic” in his setting of the 
story than in his rendering of the historic town of Rye under 
a an angry storm-charged cloud, through which the rays of the 
setting sun make red rifts. Mr. A. W. Hunt gives us another 
a and quite distinct treatment of ‘** Windsor Castle” (98), a sub- 
ject of endless variety in the hands of the artist, who can see 
more deeply and translate more truthfully the meaning of 
those walls than the most skilful camera operator. Another 
a veteran among the members of the old Society is Mr. R. Thorne- 
Waite, who seldom fails to reveal the poetic side of English land- 
scape, and displays a knowledge of Sussex and South-country 





























om atmosphere at all seasons which few surpass. His group of “ PICCAI nike , 

“4 haymakers who have taken shelter under the heavy-leafed trees PICCADILLY.”—-H. M. MARSHALL. 

2 

% * can teach us the useful lesson that picturesque- Holy Rock” (113), on the summit of Mont Moriah. The rock, 
ness may be found where we too often see nothing on which tradition says Abraham was about to offerup his son, 
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“THE KNIGHT ERRANT.’’°—SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A. 


3etween the Showers” plays a natural but subordinate part 
in a bit of true summer landscape, of which he shows more than 
one interesting reminiscence. Mr. J. W. North’s work, whether 
treating of spring or summer, is, as a rule, conceived in a more 
melancholy tone—as, for example, in the brown coppice beside 
the bit of grey-green grass (23), where some “ Hermit of the 
Dale” may have loved to make his retreat. In the ‘“‘Gleaners” 
(67), however, in which we have a view of the north coast of 
Somerset somewhere about Porlock, he has given us a more 
cheerful view of the West of England. Mr. Tom Lloyd's “ Five 
o'clock in the Morning” (51) and the “Last Load” (77) 
transport us to East Anglia, and the more sharply accentuated 
type of its peasantry and the brighter tints of its sky. With 
Mrs. Allingham, we can loiter beside the picturesque cottages 
of Surrey, which she depicts with almost laborious minuteness ; 
or with Mr. George Fripp we may enjoy the soft lights of the 
Yorkshire moors which encircle the picturesque town of 
Richmond. 

Scotland and Wales attract Mr. H. Clarence Whaite, who 
would almost bring us to believe that we may find in the 
“Pass of Llanberis” (142) and “Crib-Goch” (16) glories 
which are reserved for those who climb among the snow 
mountains of Switzerland, and he certainly possesses the 
power of restoring to such spots the grandeur of their glacial 
period. Mr. Birket Foster, for once, seems to be returning to 
a style which he had long forsaken; for his large picture of 
“ Ben Nevis ” is conceived in a very different spirit to his ordi- 
nary work. The foreground, with its shaggy cattle, is admirably 
rendered ; but the attempt at atmospheric distance is scarcely 
so successful, and recalls too vividly the later works of Mr. 
Richardson — familiarised by the old process of chromo- 
lithography. 

Mr. Herbert Marshall still holds his place as the most 
poetical transcriber of London street life, and finds in Picca- 
dilly, as on the ice-covered Thames, scenes which should 
reconcile Londoners with their lot. He, atall events, can draw 
consolation and inspiration from our murky atmosphere, and 





but grime and toil. Mr. Thomas Rooke also comes 
very much to the front with his studies of street 
life; but he prefers the bright air and stately 
buildings of old French towns—giving us some 
excellent transcripts of the magnificent cathedral 
of Troyes and its quaint streets and of its turrets 
and housetops. Mr. William Callow, it may 
be added, goes still farther afield, Frankfort 
and Malines affording him the most congenial 
subjects; but Mr. 8. J. Hodson’s “Verona” 
is more ambitious. 


is now covered by a mosque of great beauty, with richly 
coloured tiles and glass windows. In the centre is the rough 
rock itself, with a canopy of green and red suspended over it. 
Upon this mosque the Moslemsseem to have lavished the resources 
of art, and it is not surprising that they should so jealously 
guard a spot sacred in the eyes of Jews and Christians as well 
as in theirown. Almostas bright in colour. but very different 
in sentiment and purpose, is Mr. Charles Fripp’s scene in a 
temple garden in Japan, where the young Japanese girls, with 
fans and parasols, are playing a demure game of “ Blind Man's 





Its expanse of moun- 
tains stretching 
away in the — far 
distance, bathed in 
the soft light of an 
Italian evening, is 
among the most at- 
tractive of the 
foreign landscapes. 
3efore leaving the 
painters of outdoor 
scenery and life, we 
should make men- 
tion of Mr. C. B. 
Phillip’s winter 
study of “ Ballater” 
(18) and his render- 
ing of the narrows 
of “Loch Etive” 
(159) in the sharp, 
clear air of a spring 


scape” (171); and 
of Mr. George Fripp’s 
“Head of Loch 
Avon” (110), already 
covered with the 
autumn snow. 

The veteran Presi- 
dent, Sir J. Gilbert, “ VERONA, 
shows no signs of 
flagging power in his weird treatment of scenery 
and his spirited drawing of figures and horses. 
One can imagine the thoughts of his “ Knight 
Errant” (65), gazing up towards the dark moun- 
tains, where in their recesses he hopes to rescue 
some captive damsel—or to do some deed of 
prowess which will win the smiles of his lady- 
love. ‘“ Duncan’s Horses” (122), “the minions of 
their race,” show an amount of wild fury and 
unchecked movement which would well justify 
Rosse’s description of their escape. Mr. Carl 
Haag contributes a masterly rendering of “The 











FROM ST. PETER’S STEP.”*-——-SAMUEL J. HODSON, 


Buff” (199), a pretty scene, which an old Bonze is watching 
from adistance. For brilliancy, perhaps, Mr. Arthur Melville's 
impressions of a “Toledo Street Procession” (184) and of 
“ Henley Regatta” (232) may compare with this work, but we 
doubt if public taste is sufficiently educated to appreciate the 
method by which his effects are obtained ; the bright patches 
of colour against the white walls of the Spanish city are 
effective—but on the grey-blue water of the ‘Thames the result 
is less successful. Mr. Brewtnall, Mr. H. Moore, Mr. Walter 
Crane, and Mr. Poynter are also exhibitors, but their work 
offers no fresh features, and calls for no special mention on 
the present occasion. 
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1, fosters fictitious emotion, to the 
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having more vivid imaginations 

e , can be natural both on and off the 

but ith actors of Northern race it is different. 

The unreality of acting impresses Mrs. Kemble as if it were the 

same ¢ isincerity, and she cannot away with the dramatic 

element in legal advocacy and in preaching. It may be, she 

holds, injurious in the former, and must be in the latter. She 

would not have cared to hear a sermon from Julian Young, 

“who was essentially and by nature an actor,” and some- 

thing of the same kind is broadly hinted of the persuasive 
LB shop Wilberforce. 

Bat Mrs. Kemble was always much more than a successful 
actress and reader, and the charm of this book, as of its prede- 
cessors, is that it reveals some of the author's infinite variety. 
The poet survives, and reappears in the prose descriptions of 
natural phenomena, eminently in a remarkable account of an 
ascent of Vesuvius, and the philosophic observer is seen in not a 
few epigrams. Of the modern disease—which is self-conscious- 
ness, and calls itself introspection—she says, “Sel f-examination 
may bea good thing, but self-forgetfulness is a better.” There 
are some notable sketches of friend: and contemporaries. Of 
Carlyle, Mrs. Kemble was, from the first, a devoted admirer ; 
and when the prophet was past eighty, but still denunciatory, 
she soothed his vexed breast by singing old Scotch ballads to 
him. Mrs, Carlyle did not find so much favour. The account 
of Charles Greville (who, with his mother and brother, 
Mrs. Kemble knew intimately) is full of interest. Greville 
gave her some of the earliest volumes of his “ Diary” to read, 
and she was much amused to find entries regarding her 
youthful self, very personal and not very complimentary. 
These call forth the characteristic reflection, ““ When he wrote 
them he did not know me, and when he knew me he knew 
how perfectly indifferent they would be to me.” “On my 
telling him one day when I had had an inordinate dose of it 
[personal gossip] that I did not care for it, he exclaimed, with 
unfeigned amazement, ‘Good gracious! what do you care 
for, then?’” Better even than the account of Greville 
is that of Lord Houghton. Slight as it is, it gives an intimate 
impression of the man, for, although Mrs. Kemble “ never felt 
any great interest in his society,” she knew him familiarly 
from his college days, and knew him ia his own world, which 
has an atmosphere of its own, indispensable to true perspective. 
Thackeray is recalled only to receive a blessing pronounced in 
fervent protest against a stupid, self-satisfied world which mis- 
apprehends the keen observers who write its natural history. 
“I have heard Thackeray condemned repeatedly as cynical, hard, 
and bitter, and know that he was one of the tenderest-hearted, 
compassionate souls that ever lived.” It is pleasant, too, to read 
of another of the Cambridge friends of Mrs. Kemble’s brother— 
the brother whom Tennyson hailed as a “latter Luther ”— 
Edward Fitzgerald, who, when there was a “reading” at 
Woodbridge, rose and bowed as Mrs. Kemble stepped on to the 
platform, leading the whole roomful to follow his courteous 
example with embarrassing unanimity. And among much 
more that is welcome there is frequent and always friendly 
record of Mrs. Procter, whose brilliant personality had so much 
in common with Mrs. Kemble’s own. and whose deprecation of 
a formal biography has been interpreted somewhat too strictly 
by her literary friends. ; 


f 


* Further Records. By Frances Anne Kemble. Two vols. London: 


R. Bentley and Son. 


BECKFORD'S “ VATHEK” AND * TRAVELS.” 
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eplional literary 
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whose singular fate it has been, 

author’s desk for forty years, to 

reception upon its tardy public- 

o comparative oblivion for 

y years present appearance be as 

essful as the first, it may tlaim rank among 

an age, but all time—a distinction 

ivels, but which these fully merit by 

their perfect tion of the idiosyncrasy of their extra- 

ordinary author, no less than by their remarkable descriptive 

intensity. They are a gallery of vignettes, socially as well as 

istically interesting as taken upon the very verge of the 

solution of the old social order of Europe, and particularly 

vid when referring to Spain and Portugal, the countries where 

order then seemed most stable and has proved most pre- 

is. Theeighteenth century lives again for us in Beck ford’s 

and the claims of this edition are greatly enhanced by 

restoration of the passages of fantastic imagination which 

he capriciously suppressed when he gave his manuscript to 

the world. All his popularity has hitherto been derived 

from * Vathek,” judiciously reprinted along with the Travels. 

Everybody, to be sure, has read it, but everybody will be glad 

to read it again. It is the one Eastern tale of Western com- 

position which it would have been no surprise to have found 

in the “ Arabian Nights,” and which has taken a place in 
popular estimation alongside of Aladdin and Ali-Baba. 


‘ JANET.” 

1 Sensitive Plant. By F. and D. Gerard. Three vols. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench. and Co.)—Shy humility and timidity 
ina little Scottish maiden, Janet, the daughter of Sir Alec 
Sinclair, an arrogant, pedantic, absurd old baronet, engages 
our natural compassion. ‘This girl, whose emblem is the 
mimosa or sensitive plant that cannot flourish around the use- 
less sundial in the ill-tended garden, has, nevertheless, a 
romantic destiny, beset with severe trials of her faithful 
affections. Her brother Robert, addicted to drinking with 
gamekeepers and fighting with poachers, is driven by the 
father’s harshness to leave his home. He returns from India, 
after four years, with their neighbour, Captain Cairnbro 
Chichester, a distinguished officer and tiger-hunter, who has 
unexpectedly inherited the grand Cairnbro estate. Janet 
innocently fails in love with this stately hero. She finds 
a note from a man named Dixon, master of the ship Calypso, 
threatening to kill “the gentleman lately returned from 
India,’ in revenge for cruelly killing Dixon’s son. So she 
is tortured for months, at home and abroad, with fear 
that Cairnbro Chichester is going to be murdered. He is 
meantime in Paris, entangled in the snares of an artful foreign 
adventuress, Madame Igalfy, who seeks to catch him for 
Olympe, her lovely daughter. ‘Then all the persons concerned 
assemble in Venice; the palaces, the canals, the gondolas, the 
lagoons, are copiously described. Startling incidents disturb 
the party. The shy and sensitive young lady, by her self- 
devotion in the cause of Chichester’s safety, reveals her secret 
love, which he is now disposed to return. Although a well- 
meaning story, it fails in likelihood of events and actions. 


MR. FRASER RAE’S NEW NOVEL. 
American Duchess: a Pendant to “ Miss Bayle ’s Romance.” 
Fraser Rae. Three vols. (R. Bentley and *Son.)— 
Recollections of that bright and amusing story in which 
the charms of an American young lady—frank, high-spirited, 
and intelligent as they mostly are—with the further advan- 
tage of her being the only daughter and heiress of Mr. 
Ezra Bayle, a typical dollar millionaire, whose wealth might 
be piled to millions sterling, achieved her matrimonial con- 
quest at Monte Carlo, dispose the reader to cheerful acceptance 
of a narrative sequel. Alma Bayle, since she married Lord 
Plowden Eton, then a mere younger son of one of the highest 
rank of British nobility, has by the death of his elder brother 
gained the title of Marchioness of Slough, and in the course of 
this family history becomes no less a personage than the 
Duchess of Windsor. We are happy to say that neither she 
nor her husband, a worthy, honest, sensible English gentle- 
man, is at all spoiled by their social promotion. Her Grace 
retains the vivacity of the American feminine character in 
youth, with occasional lapses into the colloquial usages of her 
nation, yet has sufficiently acquired the dignity of a grand 
English matron. Other persons reappear, after ten years, in 
whom the reader was before interested. Mr. and Mrs. Bayle, 
formerly of Chicago, are now resident in London: he still 
devoted to schemes of grasping financial contrivance ; his 
wife’s limited mental capacity divided between fidgety care 
for her own imaginary ailments and fond exultation at her 
daughter's exalted position. Rupert Wentworth, the Bostonian 
of fastidious taste and culture, who has travelled, studied at 
Heidelberg, and begun to write a philosophical treatise, but 
has suffered grief by the death of a French girl he was 
about to marry, is compelled in middle age to return to 
America, that he may retrieve his fortune, imperilled by the 
mismanagement of a mining concern. A person next or equal 
in prominence, Mr, Vincent O’Lorrequer, M.P., may be recog- 
nised as the type of a known group of politicians of question- 
able earnestness—London-bred Irish gentlemen socially inde- 
pendent, affecting lofty enthusiasm for Home Rule, and 
consorting with extreme fanatics or desperate conspirators, 
while personally cherishing the favour of English aristocratic 
and Conservative acquaintance. 
3ut neither these individual figures nor the others here 
introduced have to perform fresh actions powerfully affecting 
the happiness of the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. Their 
domestic prosperity seems above the reach of fate until, at the 
close of the story, the kind-hearted American Duchess is by 
sudden illness taken from the world. Parliamentary and 
electioneering incidents, quite up to the most recent date, are 
sketched ina style reminding us of Disraeli’s ; and itis obvious 
that certain of our contemporaries are meant by “ the Leader 
of the Opposition,” Lord Hatfield the Premier, Mr. Birming. 
ham, and Lord Reginald Woodstock. But most of the persons 
are fictitious, though possibly representative of classes. It is 
not probable, and would not be desirable, that Mr. Atlas, a 
poet. novelist, and journalist, should have got a peerage for 
his literary merits. The tour of their Graces in the United 
States and Canada, accompanied by Mr. Wentworth. affords 
opportunity for a renewed exhibition of the auenities or 
impertinences of vulgar pushing journalism, w.th its inter- 
viewing reporters and fulsome editorial remarks. - We all live 
and learn, but travellers learn the most; yet it is astounding 
to be told of any place on earth where any men exist capable 
of smoking cigars while drinking champagne. Even at home 
in London, the manners and conversation of some of the 


nen whom the Duke is accustomed to meet are unduly inferior 
to those of the Duke himself. Not much esteem can be felt 
for Captain Roker, the bi ing social impostor, with his 
fabulous tales of Indian tiger-hunts and the blatant ferocity 
of his Tory tirades. But his daughter Isba wins enough sym- 

} interest in Wentworth’s final 

bride. 
LITERARY GOSSTP. 

The most important book of the week is Mr. George Meredith’s 
* One of Our Conquerors.” Its first and second chapters will 
be counted among the most bewildering of Mr. Meredith's 
writings, but with the third one becomes interested in “Old 
Veuve.” as in the “ Egoist” one is attracted by a remarkable 
dissertation on “ An aged and a great wine.” The most enthu- 
siastic of total abstainers will, perhaps, be conciliated, although 
not, of course, convinced, by Mr. Meredith’s artistic treatment 
of the subject. 


It isa curious thing that the party of temperance has not yet 
added agreat total-abstinence novel to English fiction. ‘Two very 
sensational stories on behalf of the cause which were all the 
vogue twenty years ago—one by Mrs. Henry Wood—are now 
practically dead, and the total abstainers still lack an artist 
with the pen as effective as Cruikshank with the pencil. ‘This, 
it may be said, is because no great novel can be written with a 
purpose. But it may be anticipated that some day a reclaimed 
drunkard who is also a man of genius will reproduce his 
experiences with startling vividness. 


An uncut copy of Thackeray’s * Virginians,” in the original 
boards, was sold at Sotheby’s the other day for £30, No 
doubt (says a correspondent of the Daily News) its value was 
immensely enhanced by the circumstance that it contained the 
following inscription in the handwriting of the author— 

In the U, States and in the Queen's dominions 

All people have a right to their opinions, 

And many don’t much relish “The Virginians,” 

Peruse my book, dear R.; and if you find it 

A little to your taste, I hope you'll bind it, 
Peter Rackham, Esqre., with the best regards of the Author. 


Those who take an interest in Dr. Johnson and his times— 
and among students of English letters they are legion—will 
be intereste< to learn that, before this year closes, there are 
likely to be two volumes, published at the Clarendon Press, 
of Johnson’s “ Letters.” These “ Letters” will be edited by Dr. 
G. B. Hill, whose edition of “ Boswell ”"—“ six volumes of solid 
happiness "—proves how well qualified he is for the task. The 
books will be uniform with the “ Boswell,” and contain refer- 
ences thereto and other notes. The letters will be six or seven 
hundred in number, and include at least sixty never before 
published, but none already to be found in “ Boswell.” Every- 
one knows Johnson’s “ open letter’’ to Lord Chesterfield. Is it 
not sometimes used on speech-days at public schools, and in 
volumes of “ specimens” and “extracts”? But readers of the 
other and more private letters already published will expect 
great things from these two volumes. Yet what can exceed in 
interest Johnson’s letter to his dying mother, or that other and 
very different one to the lady who asked Johnson to get her 
son, whom he had never seen, sent to the University through 
the good offices of an archbishop, whom he did not know? 


It seems, after all, asif Pierre Loti were going to succeed to 
Octave Feuillet’s vacant seat in the French Academy. Emile 
Zola’s turn will not come yet awhile, for he is not likely to 
obtain during the approaching election more than six or eight 
votes. The Duc d’Aumale, Renan, and Dumas fi/s have, how- 
ever, promised him their suffrages. Pierre Loti is both 
too proud and indolent to pay the forty regulation 
begging visits. Still, his fame is, perhaps, all the greater 
on that account, and the author of “ Pécheur d'Islande” 
and “Mon Frére Yves” ought certainly to take a place 
among the Immortals. Zn attendant, M. Zola has gone off 
to Belfort and Sedan, with a view to gathering together 
materials for his forthcoming novel “ La Guerre,” which bids 
fair to be the most powerful study his pen will ever have pro- 
duced, for in 1870-71 the author turned soldier, and tasted 
fire on more than one occasion. One of the principal characters 
in “ La Guerre” will be an ambulance doctor, drawn, it is said, 
from life, a souvenir of M. Zola’s work in the ambulances 
during the siege of Paris. 


The well-known French caricaturist Pilotelle is compiling 
an extensive work on Marat, which, comprising, as it is meant 
to do, all the portraits and lampoons published of the illus- 
trious member of La Montagne, to say nothing of every 
document relating to Charlotte Corday, will probably be one 
of the most interesting mementoes of the great Revolution 
ever published. Anent Revolutionary relics, M. Charles Cousin, 
the well-known collector, has just presented Robespierre’s 
portfolio to the Carnavalet Museum in Paris. It was this 
shabby black leather case, lined with coarse twill, which 
held the lists of the unhappy victims doomed by him each day 
to the guillotine. Marat’s name and qualifications, neatly 
stamped on the flap in gold characters, are still plainly visible. 


Queen Nathalie of Servia is going to add shortly to the 
already long list of royal authors, and will take the public 
yet further into her confidence than she has yet done, ina 
volume to be published by Dentu, entitled “Mémoires de 
Nathalie, Reine de Serbie.” The lady writes excellent French, 
and is a picturesque graphic letter-writer. In any case, a 
succes de scandale is sure to attend the work, 


New Books and New Editions.—“ One of Our Conquerors,” 
by George Meredith, 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall) ; “ London 
Past and Present: Its History, Associations, and Traditions,” 
by Henry B. Wheatley, based upon “The Handbook of 
London ” of Peter Cunningham, 3 vols. (John Murray) ; “ New 
Light on Dark Africa,” by Dr. Carl Peters, Translated by Dr. 
Duleken (Ward and Lock); “ History of Modern Civilisation,” 
A Handbook based upon M. Gustav Ducoudray’s “ Histoire 
Sommaire de la Civilisation” (Chapman and _ Hall); 
“Noughts and Crosses,” by “Q.” (Cassell); “ Personal 
teminiscences of the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, Earl 
of Beaconsfield,” by Henry Lake (Cassell) ; “ A Short History 
of Greek Philosophy,” by John Marshall (Percival and 
Co.); “There and Back,” by George Macdonald, 3 vols. 
(Kegan Paul and Co.); “Admiral Lord Collingwood,” 
by W. Clark Russell (Methuen) ; “ On the Making and Issuing 
of Books.” by Charles Thomas Jacobi (Elkin Mathews) ; “Golf 
and Golfers, Past and Present,” by J. Gordon McPherson 
(W. Blackwood and Sons); “ Memoir and Letters of Sidney 
Gilchrist Thomas, Inventor,” by R. W. Burnie (John Murray) ; 

The Eight Hours Day,” by Sidney Webb, LL.B., and Harold 
Cox, B.A. (Walter Scott) ; “ Essays on French Novelists,” by 
George Sai.utsbury (Percival and Co.) ; “The Ccming Terror, 
and other Essays and Letters,” by Robert Buchanan (William 
Heinemann). x. 
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“A GIRL IN THE KARPATHIANS.” 
BY MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 

It is strange to think that a week’s leisurely journey, by way 
of Frankfort, Vienna, Cracow, Lemberg, and Kolomyja, should 
bring you to so curious a corner of the world as the south- 
eastern part of the Karpathian range, and among such a 
remarkable people as the Huculs (Hutsuls) who live there, 
and have lived there unchanged since before the occupation of 
Eastern Galicia by the Romans, 

The reason so littleis known of these mountains—the Black 
Mountains, to translate their local name—is that they are not 
sufficiently remote and difficult of access : their rocky peaks 
do not present unheard-of difficulties to the climber, and so. 
armed with rope and ice-axe, he passes them over for some- 
thing worthy of his steel ; or, if he wishes to visit the Karpa- 
thians at all, he goes to the Tatra Mountains, at the north- 
western extremity of the chain. 

For another reason of the same sort, my mountains—if I 
dare call them so—are neglected by the tourist who desires 
merely air, and beautiful surroundings. Austrian and Polish 
pleasure-seekers resort infallibly to the Tatra Mountains, 
where they find the snowy crags, lone lakes, and wild water- 
falls which compose the regulation grand scenery. ‘They find 
also an amiable Polish peasantry to act as guides, carve 
souvenir paper-cutters, and assist meekly at the erection of a 
band-stand, which is. in the minds of many, the necessary 
supplement to that e.uterprising swallow who tries, for ever 
vainly, to “makc a summer.” te 

The tourist and the climber are to be commended for their 
preference, A lady, who obtained my address through my 
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publishers, wrote to inquire if I had found the hotels comfort- 
able and the tariffs moderate; also, whether the food and 
drainage were good, and if Icould oblige her with particulars 
as to respectable people who let rooms in the villages. Since 
replying, regretfully, that-there were no hotels, no tables- 
d'héte, no respectable letters of rooms, that I frequently slept 
out of doors at night, and that meat, bread, beer, wine, and 
vegetables were almost always unobtainable, I have been 
persuaded that the locality in which I passed my summer 
would not be suited to the average tourist. 

And aa to climbers: what is the good of a mountain, if you 
can go up it ona horse; a mountain which does not provide 
glaciers, snow slopes, and opportunities for dizzy rope-work, 
which is, in fact, not more than 7000 ft. high? 

It was May when I left Paris, and, although I loitered 
agreeably across Europe, June was but just begun when I 
arrived in Kolomyja (Kolomea),- which might be called 
a stone’s-throw from the frontier of Southern Russia. My 
intention was to select a couple of good horses at the 
outset and ride in an aimless way from village to village, 
stopping for just as long as I pleased in any that took my 
fancy. ‘There comes in the advantage of being alone. You 
have no one’s better pleasure to consult, and there is never the 
slightest obligation to do what you do not like, “ Having 
your own way” is supposed to pall after a time. I cannot 
conceive this possible so long as one continues to know what 
one wants—so long, in fact, as one has a distinct way. 

I had taken a side-saddle, and my mountaineering costume 
included a skirt, which I habitually wore, except when actu- 
ally mounted; for I found that my saddle would fit none of 
the little horses,and I hadveither to ride on a peasant’s wooden 
saddle, astride, as the Hucul women rode, or bare-back. But 
to anyone who really cares for riding it cannot matter at all 
in what position they pursue it, and I have no opinion as to 
which way is safest and best. 

It was the riding, and the knowledge that the Huculs were 
the only riding mountaineers in Europe, save a kindred tribe 
in the Kaukasus, that attracted me so very much to this part 
of the Karpathians ; and, although I did not follow my original 
plan and retain the same horses all the time, I made all my 
journeys with a coupls, and the man who owned them would 
always come too, and served as my attendant. The scenery 
was, when we got into the high mountains, quite wild enough, 
and characteristic only of itself. On the lower slopes, the pine- 
treesand brawling streains recalled the West Highlands, but once 
among the black creeping fir. the scarlet rhododendron, and the 
whortleberry bushes, the Black Mountains ceased to remind me 
of anything I had seen before. There is a legend which insists 
that the Karpathians were “ raised by the Devil and beautified 
by Christ,” and a verification of this is supposed to be apparent 
in the “ mingled terror and loveliness” of the landscape. I 
am quoting an author who has made that part of the world 
his especial study. For my part, the legends and the romance 
that appealed most to me were those which went back to a 
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day before men had learned the story of creation, to a day 
when Pagan gods and goddesses were worshipped by those 
warrior Huculs. The highest tops of the mountains, though 
not always icy and snow-covered, are made fearsome not only 
by the bears and wolves which inhabit them, but—if the 
peasants are to be believed—by the wild women, the “ Majkas,” 
who act the part of Lorelei to the poor herds pasturing 
their cattle on the windy Poloninas, as the grassy shoulders 
are called. The fiercest rivers I have ever seen come rushing 
down the mountain valleys with rocks and pine-trees lining 
the way, and rafts made of the pine-stems are at their mercy, 
for, save for the rivers, the magnificent timber would never 
leave the mountains. Quiet spots, however, are occasionally 
to be found, and I remember a favourite bathing-place of mine 
where the river came deep and silent past a sheer rock with 
pine-trees broken and hanging from its crest. Below, the 
water had that light translucent green shade of which Black 
has told the untravelled world, the green of the sea upon the 
white beaches in Iona. 

But no trees, mountains, flowers, or rivers can be so 
interesting as the people who lived among them. Iam sorry 
thatI can show no sketch of a really typically handsome 
Hucul man: he would stand six feet in his cow-hide sandals, 
he would be dressed in the white linen blouse and trousers 
which look so clean and fresh, upon his shoulders he would 
wear the Kiptar, the richly embroidered sheepskin jacket which 
can be seen upon this pretty girl going with her wooden pitcher 
to the well. And below his wide-brimmed black felt hat his 
straight dark hair would be cut in the Byzantine manner, 
falling rather long upon his neck and low upon the forehead, 
over his “falcon face.” Such is a really fine mountaineer, as 
you see him standing by his two little Arab-like horses. It is 
possible that his foot-deep belt of stiff leather hides the two 
pistols without which no Hucul went abroad thirty years ago : 
on the other hand, he may have only his queer brass-handled 
knife and his neat little leather bag for tobacco, with tiny 
brass thimbles hanging from it as a decoration. 

For a warrior people—and the Huculs love so to regard 
themselves—they have very gentle natures, and I found none 
the least aggressive ; the true sweet-melancholy of the Slav 
is in all their faces, even though their characters be rough 
and their natures very uncivilised. One little boy, “Iwan,” 
to whom I became much attached, had the most lovable and 
affectionate spirit possible. He would sit upon the corner of 
the big white stove, reading one-syllabled words out of a 
tuthenian primer by the half-hour together, and inside his 
little linen blouse he carried a cardboard box which contained 
a stump of pencil and some letters upon a piece of paper as a 
“ copy. 

The peasants treated me with great friendliness, and when- 
ever I arrived in a village would come and call in a spirit of 
politeness that was not untinged by ingenuous curiosity. Just 
knocking upon my door they would enter, making the sign of 
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the cross, and saying “Slawa!” the abbreviated form of thei 
beautiful greeting “ Glory to Christ!” ; then they would walk 
round me, carefully examining everything I had on, touching 
any of my belongings that interested them, and gazing with 
frank interest into my embarrassed face. 

Perceiving that this was a native custom, I adopted it, 
visiting them in my turn, and sitting about their huts with 
pencil and paper, usually taking away a reminiscence of the 
scene in some shape or other for the volume I am about to 
publish. Being alone was—it nearly always is—an immense 
advantage. I was able to mix more freely among the people, 
and they felt it a sort of duty to amuse and interest me. 
Altogether I can only regret the shortness of my stay. 

When I came home, and said I had been to “ Ruthenia,” no 
one knew what I was talking about, and I began to wonder 
where I had been, and what nation really ad entertained me : 
therefore, if my book serve no other purpose, it will at any 
rate have served to persuade me finally of where I was and 
who I really saw, and, considering the pitiable confusion into 
which popular argument and public discussion, not forgetting 
private query, have thrown my mind, I may be forgiven for 
choosing such an expensive medium for my own enlighten- 
ment, and for requesting a callous world to assist. 

The work is neither a book of travel nora tale of adven- 
ture—at least. I think not. Of the few books of travel I have 
ever read only one impressed me: it was called “The Swiss 
Family Robinson,” and I know that my experiences did not 
resemble theirs, for I did not come upon potatoes planted in 
rows in a spot where no man’s foot had ever trod, or anything 
at all paralleling this gratifying discovery. ‘Then, about 
adventure: few stories of adventure are written nowadays, 
because it is not thought respectable to have adventures, and 
people possess, in general, enongh education to avoid having 
them, and nearly always enough discretion to avoid talking of 
them when they do have them. For all that, there is a recog- 
nised, authenticated recipe for constructing an adventure, I 





IWAN. 


know enough about it to feel sure of this, though, as no one 
ever handed me that recipe, and as I never found it for myself, 
itis not surprising that I should never have come across a 
single genuine breath-stopping, hair-raising adventure. 

Mine—and, such as they are, they are to be found in the 
book—were always overburdened with the element of clear 
escape: if it was water, you had only to get out; if it was a 
horse, you had to sit him, or you could step off; if it was a 
cold wind on the mountains, or a ponderous flattening rain, 
you had to turn your collar up, hug yourself, and think what 
fun it would be to sit round the fire and make the people at 
home laugh about it; if it was a lack of dinner, you had to 
smile and tell the old wolf hunger that you had seen him 
before, and found his sharp tooth unimpressive. 

Now, anyone must know that that isn’t real adventure 
when you see your pathway clear: in the good bdna-fide 
adventure, there must always come a moment of which you 
say to your public, “What was I to do?” in a baffled 
tone, and no answer must b: forthcoming. ‘That is the test 
you can apply to an incident to see if it is going to be an 
adventure or not: without it—without this question looming 
up forcibly in the immediate horizon—it is no adventure. 

This is not written in any spirit of apology, only with a 
view to offering a straight- 
forward statement at the 
outset. If I have not the 
Icarian temperament, if I 
prefer spending a hot mid- 
summer morning watching 
some pretty girl a-spinning 
to courting single - handed 
encounter with a bear upon 
a mountain, I am not called 
upon to apologise, only to 
warn you of my unenterpris- 
ing tastes, 

There being but little 
travel and small adventure, 
what is to be looked for? 
Well, nothing but some plain 
descriptions of what came 
within my line of sight. It 
was sometimes my pleasure, 
when a scene much appealed 
to me, to sit outside it for 
ten minutes and look on—as 
through a window — while I MY ATTENDANT. 
put down with pen or pencil 
the impression received. In most cases, nothing has been taken 
away from these sketches ; in few has anything, save commas, 
been added. 

It is quite certain that anyone having been in these 
mountains before will have seen differently, as it is certain 
that any one going there again will so see. All that is claimed 
is that I have been faithful to my observation: nothing has 
been written because it might easily have been the case and 
would make a chapter look pretty. All I have said is trne— 
forme. And if it please, amuse, distract, interest, or rouse to 
good wholesome violence anyone at all, this record of long, 
quiet, aimless summer days will not have failed entirely. 
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MIDDLESBOROUGH, KENTUCKY. 
ant ¢ » a Tr und Steel Institute to th 


Gap, into the 

| und Ohio 

ranklin, because of 

ade up the Indian and 

I had led over the Gap 

Mississippi valley. Again, we 

leader of the Kentucky pioneers, 

the means of passage 

veen the old 

Boone tells, in picturesque lan- 

magnificence of the ronte For 

trod the way the Cumberland Gap 

Great Wilderness Road ; and until the 

in Civil War this road was used as the chief 

art i between the Southern and the Western 

States days when slavery flourished in Geor; 

Alabama he Carolinas, the great supplies of mules, c: 

hogs, « { wheat, needed for the busy population of those 

t 1 over and passed through Cumberland Gap. 

lay that the traffic was enormous, for at places 

side where the road passes through a sand- 

ry rock itself has been worn into a wide 

y, from 8 ft. to 10 ft. deep. Following 

id of the repeated attempts of the late John C. 

outhern fame, to induce the Governments of the 

between Charleston, South Carolina, and Cin- 

. Ohio, to build a railroad throngh Cumberland Gap. 

a time, delegates from the various States met together 

ected scheme, and, but for the jealousies 

great an enterprise, this railroad would have 

been constructed, the first in the Southern States. To beget 

so much interest, and to secure these repeated efforts, Cumber- 

land Gap must have had uncommon natural and commercial 
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attractions 

In a military point of view, also, this noted Gap was 
famous. It appears that the first message delivered to Con- 
gress by Lincoln after his election to the Presidency recom- 
mended the construction of a military railroad through 
Cumberland Gap. This suggestion, unfortunately, was not 
acted upon; but, nevertheless, at the outbreak of the war 
Cumberland Gap was at once seized by the Confederates, and 
held as a great strategic point. There was not much fighting 
in the neighbourhood of Cumberland Gap during the rebellion ; 

ut the fortunes of war changed its ownership several times, 
and it was held in turn by Confederate and Federal. ‘The 
remains of the military works now existing on the mountain 
slopes indicate the value of the position from a military stand- 
point. Very many are the redoubts, forts, batteries, and rifle- 
pits. But the ravages of the war changed the whole aspect 
of Southern commerce and development; and, when things 
regained their normal condition, new railroads, ranning parallel 
with the great mountain range, east and west of it, drew away, 
for the time being, the traffic of the Cumberland Gap route. 

The story of the iron manufacture of Cumberland Gapand 
region is like the tale just told of the divergence of its traffic. 
The first furnaces built south of the Ohio River were con- 
structed in the neighbourhood of Cumberland Gap. There are 
the remains of six of these old ironworks within a distance of 
sixt, miles. Iron ore was abundant, labour cheap. and the 
demand good. These furnaces flourished and made good iron, 
until railroads, with their facilities, and the importation of 
Norway iron, created a competition which finally threw the 
country ironworks, with their long distances of haulage, out 
of the market. It is curious to see the remains of these old, 
and in their time prosperous, works, side by side, as it were, 
with the great modern iron plants of this age, as in the Watts 
Middlesborough Ironworks. To-day a new era of iron-making 
has begun, and it has the advantage over the old of all 
modern railroad facilities and of the newest labour-saving 
and manufacturing devices. 

For now, in these very days, the spirit of progress and com- 
merce has once more revived the glories and the advantages of 
Cumberland Gap. Now we have the great mountain pierced 
by a tunnel, railroads projected from the west and north, east 
and south, like the rays of a star. These railroads have opened 
up the magnificent resources of nature, rich almost beyond 
comparison in coal, iron, and forest. Where once the Indians 
from the pinnacle of Cumberland Gap viewed a sunrise over 
four States, and saw nothing but endless and trackless forest, 
stretching east and west, north and south, in green undu- 
lations, we can now see in the valleys around the Gap 
villages and towns springing up as if by magic, and hear in 
every direction the noise of steam machinery. In fact, a 
nucleus of population and manufacture, based upon the 
salubrity of the climate, the magnificent stores of coal, iron, 
and timber, and the far-reaching railroad systems, has estab- 
lished itself at Cumberland Gap. It has its Middlesborough, 
ite Harrogate, its Cumberland Gap Park, its Arthur and its 


Hamilton Springs, which. as the months and years go by, will 

ided to and inereased abundantly. ‘This favoured region 

th been denied many another place. 

development a pattern industrial city 

and |] fuel in abundance. It 

industries, not dependent upon one 

rnishing inducements for a_ varied 

y different lines of trans- 

I ti ie markets of the United States, 

be an object for railroad lines to reach the 

it must have the opportunities for pleasure—the 

working-man must be comfortable. Where 

ce exists, nature has done almost everything, and is 

ing for the careful business man to work out the 

problem. Middlesborough seems to p the 

number of the best qualifications, and will lead all 

hern industrial centres, if the development of natural 

resources is pushed, in proportion to the already marvellous 
growth of the cits 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 


CHESS IN YORKSHIRE, 

We quote the following, one of the finest games in the Bradford Tourna- 
ment of 1884, as a good example of the late Captain Mackenzie's style. 
(Irregular Opening.) 

WHITE BLACK | WHITE BLACK 
(Capt. Mackenzie) (Blackburne) (Capt. Mackenzie) (Blackburne) 

1. Kt to K B 3rd P to Q 4th 31. P to B 6th Kt to B 2nd 
2. P to Q 4th B to K Kt 5th 32. B toQ Bsq R to Q B 2nd 
3. P to K 3rd P to K 3rd 33. P toQ Rath B to Q Kt 5th 
t. B to K 2nd Kt to K B 3rd 3h R Kt to Q 3rd 
5. P toQ Kt 3rd P toQ B 4th 35. K <i Kt to B 4th 
6. B to Kt 2nd Kt to Q B 3rd 36. B takes Kt R takes B 
7.Q Kt to Q 2nd R to Q B sq 37. Q to Q 3rd Kt to B 3rd 
&, Castles P takes P 38. B to B 4th Kt to K 5th (ch) 
9. P takes P 3 to Q 3rd 39. K to B sq Q to R 2nd 
10, P to Q B 4th Castles The fight has been admirable on both 
11. R to K sq ides, and only a great master could have 
ed Black's splendid attack. Mate is 
now threatened in two moves, but it is 
advantag' but the fre — his | dtestionable here .whether R takes B 
Bishops is certainly in his) \ i not have yielded more substantial 
results. 
P wo K R 3rd 40. P to R 4th t takes B 
Preparing for a strong attack on the | 41. P takes R Kt to Kt 6th (ch) 
King’s side. 42. K to B 2nd Kt to K 5th (ch) 
2. P toQ R 3rd Kt to Q 2nd 143. K to K 3rd {to K Kt 2nd 
3. P toQ B 5th B to K B 5th 14. P to K R 5th 3 to Q 3rd 
: 5. P to R 6th B takes Kt 
admirable ove, which not only . > tate > 
his own game but arres 16, Q P takes B 


So far the opening yields neither 
edot 


side 


assiste 
we llhis opponent's development. I P takes R gives Black a fine mate in 
clear White's K B cannot be moved from | three moves by B takes P (ch), &c. 
K 2nd. 16. R to K B 2nd 
P to K Kt 4th 7,.RtoKRS5th PtoKt 6th 
Q to B 3rd 48. K takes P R takes P (ch) 
B to Kt sq 49. K to Kt 2nd 
~ > 3rd P to K R 4th If now K takes R, Black either wins 
18. K to Kt 2nd Q to Kt 2nd the Q or mates*in three moves. Black 
19. Kt takes B P takes Kt has fought magnificently, and thereby 
20. Kt to Kt sq P to B 4th enhances the value of White's victory. 
. P to Kt 5th Kt to Q sq 49. R to B 7th (ch) 
22. R to Kt sq Kt to k B 3rd 50. K to Kt sq Q to K B 2nd 
23. P to B 3rd P takes P (ch) 51. R to R 4th t to B 6th 
. Kt takes P P to Kt 5th 52. shec K to R sq 
25. Kt to R 4th P to B 5th 5: Q takes P 
5. Kt to R 4th 54. Q to B 4th (ch) 
P to B 6th (ch) | 55, K to R sq Q to B7th 
K to B 3rd 56. Q takes Q Kt takes Q (ch) 
29. Q to B 2nd P to Kt 3rd 57. K to Kt 2nd Kt takes R 
30. Q R to Q sq B to Q 3rd 58. K takes P, and wins. 





Mr. G. E. Barbier, chess editor of the Glasgow Weekly Citizen, and one 
of the vice-presidents of the Glasgow Chess Club, has won the West of Scot- 
land Challenge Cup for the third year in succession, and it now becomes his 
property. 

rhe first annual dinner of the Cyprus Chess Club came off on 
April 15, and was a great success. Mr. W. Kirkland occupied the chair, 
and was supported by several well-known City players. In proposing 

rhe Club” the chairman stated that it had only been started about 
fourteen months, and, owing to the energetic efforts of their hon. sec., 
they mustered at the present time something like forty-eight members. 
rhe prizes won in the recent tournament were presented on this occasion. 
Mr. H. J. Abbott took the first with 20 games won, lost 3; Mr. W. Wilson 
second, 19 won, lost 4; Mr. G. Samuel third, 184 won, lost 44; Messrs. 
Alexander and Attree fourth and fifth. The musical part of the evening 
was entrusted to Messrs. Lee, Knight, Haines, and Greenland. 


THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

BY MRS, FENWICK-MILLER. 
In Miss Cobden’s case, the Court of Appeal has delivered 
the same judgment as the lower Court on the point of the 
incapacity of women to sit as County Councillors under the 
existing laws. Their lordships, however, have reduced the 
profits of Sir Walter de Souza on his work as common informer 
from the sum of £125, which was what Mr. Justice Day pro- 
posed to fine Miss Cobden for serving her constituents, to the 
more moderate amount of £2 10s. Of course, Miss Cobden 
has to pay her own costs, and doubtless the taxed costs of Sir 
Walter de Souza also; but the latter will hardly profit much 
by his undertaking. 

Lord Winchelsea has called the attention of the Jord 
Chancellor, in the House of Lords, to the manner in 
which certain magistrates are wresting the judgment in the 
Jackson case to the injury of poor working-class women who 
are beaten by their husbands. Until some seven years ago, a 
woman brutally assaulted by her husband might, indeed, have 
him sent to prison, but was compelled to live with himagain when 
he returned, exasperated by his punishment. Then the Legis- 
lature passed an Act permitting magistrates to order a separa- 
tion between a wife and a husband when the latter was con- 
victed of brutally assaulting the wife, and also to give her the 
custody of her children, and an allowance to help her to main- 
tain them. The Luton bench of magistrates the other day had 
such an assault case before them, and refused a separation 
order as “no longer necessary.” The woman then asked for 
an order for an allowance for her children, and was told that 

the application could not be entertained.” 

In so acting, the Luton bench is plainly depriving the 
women under its judicial authority of the protection of the 
Act above described. A woman cannot properly provideall the 
maintenance of a family of children by her own unaided ex- 
ertions ; nor ought a man to be freed from the burden of keeping 
his offspring by means of being a brute to their mother. ‘lhe 
alternative of leaving husband and children both is open to 
the poor woman; but no mother’s heart could allow her to 
avail itself of this solitary escape. ‘The father is, on the 
face of it, a cruel, unloving, and ruthless’ brute: 
can the mother go and leave the little ones to his sole 
mercy? The Luton magistrates, therefore, have wrested 
the Jackson case into a means of tying ill-used wives 
of the working-class to husbands convicted of cruelty. 
The Lord Chancellor has justly described this as “per- 
verse.” ‘To me it is a source of amazed wonder that men 
who are often in their own lives good and tender to their own 
women are so indifferent to the cruel usage of women of the 
lower classes. Why does a man who would not himself strike 
any woman, and who is miserable if his own wife is in pain, 
yet chuckle over and glory in handing back some other poor 
helpless woman to be tortured by a low savage? In other 
words, why did the Luton magistrates refuse that poor woman 
the means to keep her children, on the irrelevant ground 
that Mr. Jackson was forbidden to imprison Mrs. Jackson ? 

The Rational Dress Bazaar proved conclusively that women 
may be costumed perfectly modestly in bifurcated gar- 
ments. It must be admitted, however, that most of the 
stall-holders looked funny. Any woman will exactly 
understand that expression. But then it is hard to say 
how much of the “funny” look was caused by the mere 
novelty of the outlines. Assuredly the discarded modes of ten, 
twenty, or any other number of years ago would have looked 
as queer. ‘Two of the ladies in the rational dress were indeed 
thoroughly “smart,” but they were two who are “smart” by 
nature—who look nice in whatever they wear—Mrs. Charles 
Hancock and Mrs. Oscar Wilde. The former wore her own 
invention, the “ Eilitto” (her own Christian name spelt back- 
wards). ‘Lhis was very like an ordinary lady's shooting-costume. 
It consisted of a rather short skirt in brown tweed, edged 
underneath at the bottom with leather, to sponge dry easily, 
gaiters to cover the ankles, and a loose front and full puffed 
sleeves, both of brown silk, with a tweed Zouave. Mrs. Oscar 
Wiide wore, under a Zouave bodice and loose shirt, long 
full trousers, so fullas to be quite undistinguishable from a 
skirt. ‘These constituted the essential feature of what was 
called “the Syrian” costume. It appears that these gar- 
ments are made much longer than the wearer, and have 
elastic run in at the bottom, which fits round just under the 
knee, so that the trouser flaps over and falls full to the ankle. 
The bazaar was amusing, but not particularly convincing. 

One of the features of modern civilisation is the rise and 
progress of great emporiums. Messrs. Peter Robinson, so long 
known as one of the greatest of London houses devoted to 
ladies’ dress goods of every kind, have just erected, and are 
about to open, another immense block of buildings in Oxford 
Street. Their establishment will henceforth be quite the 
largest in the kingdom devoted to “everything that 
ladies wear.” The new buildings are adjacent to the 
long - familiar shop at Oxford Cireus, and also run 
a considerable distance down Great Portland Street. They 
will be quite an architectural ornament to the wide thorough- 
fare, for they mount towards the sky also, terminating ata 
considerable height in a handsome turreted dome. The busi- 
ness, of course, will be conducted on the lower floors, and the 
upper ones are workrooms, in which the various operations of 
dress- and mantle-making (to order and otherwise), millinery, 
and so on, are performed ; while, higher than all, some of the 
vast army of employés will be accommodated. In this great 
business nearly two thousand persons are employed, of whom 
some seven hundred sleep on the premises—a_ sufficiently 
remarkable fact. When the size of the establishment is looked 
at, however, it is readily understood. 

The business, commencing in 1833, has slowly developed, by 
reason of the convenience of having everything for ladies’ wear 
under one roof,and of itsgood management. It has now absorbed 
twenty-seven Oxford Street houses as well as the mourning es- 
tablishment in Regent Street and the large premises once known 
as the Crystal Palace Bazaar, the latter of which now forms 
Peter Robinson's costume show-room. In this spacious apart- 
ment the ready-made dresses can be fully seen to advantage. 
Some of them are of the most costly description. The firm pur- 
chased several thousand pounds’ worth of rich brocades from the 
Paris Exhibition, and some of these are to be seen made up into 
superb dinner and reception robes on one side of the gallery. 
Elsewhere there are dozens of smart visiting and carriage gowns, 
and evening demi-toilette costumes of lace over silk, and other 
“dressy” combinations. Then come tailor-made costumes ; 
and, in short, as it is the justifiable boast of the house to have 
in each of the twenty-seven departments, “everything for 
ladies’ wear.” Upstairs there is a capital and almost equally 
large show-room for mantles, another for millinery, and yet 
another for smart tea-gowns and comfortable indoor wraps 
Boots and shoes, materials, children’s clothing, laces, furs 
gloves, have each their own situation. Each “department 
has its own special management and its own arrangements, 
hence there is no confusion, and no difficulty in finding at 
once whatever a customer wants. It is very interesting to see so 
elaborate and immense an organisation running so smoothly ; 
and how satisfactorily to the public, is shown by the continuous 
expausion of the business. 
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PETER ROBINSON’S BUSINESS PREMISES, OXFORD STREET AND REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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Howe INVAaArIADLY 
that the publication of 


memory 


nt of the vener- 
st] n, rose from dis- 

Canon Ellison remains 
Basis, but his failing health, 
es and his years, prevent his con- 


nd responsible post where he has 


kland, editor of one of the religious 
* Momerie’s suceessor at the Foundling, 


Philip’s, Regent Street, on April 26, on 
Attitude towards Faith and the Church.” 


s to leetui t St 
rhe Press; Its 
The Very Rev. Randall Davidson, Bishop-e lect of Rochester, 
preached his farewell sermon at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
on April 19. 
The increase among the Wesleyan Methodists for the year 
» fewer than 700, This is universally felt to be most 
No Church, so far as I can learn, has much to 


ste, 


amounts t 
disappointing. 
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In the Church of England 
What 


boast of in the way of advance. 
tle number of confirmations has dropped alarmingly? 


t mean ? 

It is almost certain that the Rev. Dr. MacKennal 
Bowdon, Manchester, will be elected by acclamation secretary 
of the Congregational Union. : 


Roman remains has just been 
Lincoln In laying down a new water-main the 
orkmen came upon the bases of three Doric columns, in an 
Imirable state of preservation. ‘These bases are in a straight 
vith the shattered pillars discovered in May 1878, and 
rrespond exactly with them in characterand arrangement. The 
new discovery proves that the building of which these columns 
formed the facade, instead of presenting, as was thought, a six- 
columned portico of 70 ft. in breadth to the street, must have 
shown a col eleven columns, that number 
being already accounted for, and extending to the length of 
160 ft. It must have been a fabric of great size and magnifi- 
nee, occupying the north-western angle of the north-western 
quarter of the Roman city. It is to be regretted that, the 
position of these last-discovered columns being in a public 
thoroughfare, it is impossible to preserve them in situ. 


An important discovery of 


made in 


ynnade of at least 


Old Etonians have been meeting in large numbers to con- 
sider the most desirable means of celebrating the approaching 
{50th anniversary of The Marquis of London- 
derry presided ; and Sir Charles Legard, who had issued the 
invitation, reported that all the gentlemen to whom he had 
vritten approved the idea of an Etonian dinner, except the 
Duke of Fife. who wrote: “The proposal to celebrate the inter- 
esting event by adinner does not commend itself tome. By all 
means let us celebrate the 450th anniversary of our old school, 
but in a more enduring and useful manner. If it were proposed 
to raise a statue to one of Eton’s heroes, or to establish some 
educational scheme which would be a lasting 
memorial of our affection for Eton, such a proposal would 
have my hearty support, rather than a dinner, which would 
behind it when the lights were turned out and the 
ruests departed.” After some discussion it was agreed, on a 
motion of Sir John Astley, seconded by Lieutenant-General Sir 
R. Gipps, to hold a dinner at the Hétel Métropole (probably on 
June 27) ; and a committee to carry out the necessary arrange- 
ments was appointed. 


the college 


or charitable 


leave little 


In connection with the recent massacre of Mr. Quinton’s 
party in Manipur, it may be mentioned that the dao with 
which our unfortunate countrymen are said to have been 
beheaded is an instrument resembling a bill-hook with aslight 
curve towards the point, and universal among the hill tribes of 
Eastern Bengal. The dao and the spearare the favourite arms 
of the Nagas and Kukis, who are the principal tribes in that 
region. The ordinary spear is about 4 ft. in length, with an 
iron spike at the butt end of the shaft, for the convenience of 
sticking in the ground; and the head or blade is about 8 in. 
or 10 in. long, of the ordinary flat spear shape, and with a 
close-fitting leather sheath for its protection. In the use of 
the spear the Kowpoi Nagas are especially expert, and by 
constant practice with bamboos, &c., the Nagas have the 
faculty of aiming and throwing the weapon with fatal skill. 
Like most savage tribes, they endeavour first to surprise their 
enemy, and, after throwing the spear, to come to close quarters 
with the dao. Their only defensive arm is a convex wicker 
shield. A thick cloth wrapped round the waist also affords 
some protection in fighting. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Sept. 26, 1889), with a codicil (dated Sept. 25, 
1590), of Mr. Charles Doane, late of 23, Keppel Street. Russell 
Square, who died on March 2, was proved on April 11, by 
Frederick Cleave Loder Symonds, George Nelson Emmet, and 
Mrs. Clara Louisa Doland, the niece, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £100,000, 
There are specific gifts of pictures, horses, and dogs. ‘Testator 
leaves his residence and stables, with the furniture and effects 
and £300, to his said niece, Mrs. Doland : 
to distribute the income at Christmas among poor people ot 
the parish of Hinton Waldrist ; £4000 to Mrs. Anne Helena 
Shackell ; £2000 to his godson, Frederick Parland Symonds ; 
£35,000, upon trust, to pay £700 per annum to his said niece. 
and to appropriate one moiety of the surplus income to 
furthering in life his grandnephew, Alexander Nethersole 
Doland, and to appropriate the other moiety between his 
niece Mrs. Emily Sophia Tyler, her daughter, Louisa ‘T'yler, 
and her son, Spencer ‘l'yler ; and other legacies. ‘The ultimate 
residue of his estate is to be divided equally between the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Fund, University College Hospital, 
Westminster Hospital, and the Hospital for Women, Soho 
Square, 

The will (dated March 21, 1889), with a codicil (dated 
May 13, 1890), of Mr. Milbourne Clark, formerly of Grove 
House, Dulwich, and late of “ Bardowie,” Sydenham Hill, who 
died on Feb. 9, was proved on April 7 by William Henry 
Mugford, William Dicks Herbert, and John Penfold, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting t 
upwards of £71,000. The testator bequeaths £200. and his 
household furniture and effects, to his wife, Mrs. Emily Susan 
Clark ; he also leaves her, for life, his leasehold residence, 
Bardowie, and the income of £25,000 ; £10,000 to each of his 
children; and out of the legacy which would, under this 
bequest, have fallen to his late son, William John Hyne 
Clark, and which now goes to his children, £200 per annum 
is to be paid to his widow ; and £100 to each of his executors. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon 
trust, for all his children, in equal shares. 


The will (dated Jan. 28, 1891) of Mr. John Greenwood, 
late of Harrogate, Yorkshire, chemist, who died on Feb. 16, 
was proved on April 4 by Charles Greenwood, the brother and 
sole executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £47,000. The testator bequeaths £500 to each of 
his nephews and nieces; an annuity of £100 to his sister, 
Mary Gunn, for life ; and an annuity of £50 to his sister, Ann 
Smith, for life. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
gives to his said brother. Charles. 

The will (dated Feb. 13, 1889) of Mrs. Catherine Mary 
Woodroffe, late of Oaklea, Silverhill, Hastings, who died on 
Jan. 23, was proved on April 4 by George James Duncan and 
John Witts Allen Woodroffe, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £35,000. ‘The testatrix 
gives her resicence, Oaklea, and all her furniture, plate, 
jewellery, and effects (except some articles specifically 
bequeathed). horses, carriages, live and dead stock, and 
£5000 to Mrs. Adéle Orange; £3000 to Jane L. Witt, 
£1000 each to Allen Woodroffe, Duncan Woodroffe, and George 
Woodroffe, and other legacies. The Normanton and Stydd 
Hall estates, Derbyshire, are directed to be sold, and the pro- 
ceeds held, upon trust, for Harold Goodale and his sister in 
equal shares. Her land at Mill Hill Park, Hendon, she devises 


£1000, upon trust. 


to the said John Witts Allen Woodroffe; and her farm at 
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intermediate profits. An inspection is 
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ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


USEFUL TO FIREMEN. | ; LUMBAGO, 
Mr. J. H. HEATHMAN, Endell-street From a Justice « 
and Wilson-street, London, W.C., - mit i ‘ 
Expert Fire and Hydraulic Engi- | |) saagh bat Lf. 
neer, writes : 














r Embroe ation, 
ecn magical,” 


“ Aug, 27, 1890, FOOTBALL. 

“For many years past I have used Forfar Athletic Football Club, 
your Embrocation to cure rheum “Given entire satisfaction to all 
atism, colds, and sprains, and always | Who have used it.’ 
with very satisfactory results. STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 

“T have frequently ad vised firemen ” : — 

From “ Vietorina, rhe Strongest 
and others to try it, and know many adv j , orld. Nive 
instances of relief through its “It not o relieves pain, but it RSAL 
application, strengthens the nerves and muscles,” MBROCATION 


“ There are many like myself who RUNNING 
are liable to get a soaking at fire & Binckheath Harrk y rire curs, 
CATE r writes = 
engine trials and actual fires, and “Dt — seteneal “J to the Lonetit to ALLL = 
the knowledge of the value of your be derived fro usin i Himan’s 
Embrocation will save them much | Embrocation after cross - country 
pain and inconvenience if they apply | Wn ng In the winter niouths, 
the remedy with promptitude SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 
“An illustration: On Monday last From a Clergyman 
I got wet and had to travel home by “For many vears I have used your 
rail, On Tuesday I had rheumatism | pyyprocation. and found it inost 
in my legsand ankles, and well rubbed | ofeacions in ‘preventing and curing 
my legs and feet with your Embro- sore throat from cold <i 
cation. On Wednesday (to-day) I am ¥ 
wellagain, and the cost of the cure has CRAMP. 
been eightpence, as the bottle is not ; S.A ; | Ret 
empty. rhis, therefore, is an in —— he saemage cers > Meghan eelipnada pi 
expensive remedy.” faskellya, Ceylon, writes ; 
49 “The coolies suffer much from 
carrying heavy loads long distances, 
ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY 4, d they get cramp oo the muscles, 
OF FRICTION. which, when well rubbed with ve our 
Embro 1 at once,” 
Mr. PETER GEO, WRIGHT, Heath nei ganas st sanaectaeslto 
Town, Wolverhampton, Stafford-| SPRAINS AND STIFFNESS, 
shire, writes : “Jan. 7, 1890, H. J. Burpex, Esq, Peckham 


“On Noy. 8 last year I was taken Harriers’ Hon, See., writ s ; { 
“ a aaa fon etl mien 9 “Used your Universal bro- : of F 4. = - u - , 4 
with a great pain and swelling in my eation fo me time, and find it : cS , : / , DROP TOO UCH { 


left foot in the night; it was so paln- | invaluable for sprains and st'ffness,” 

ful I could not sleep, and in the : ° ei SS EER A al) Nw 4 4s 

morning I got ‘downstairs on my ACCIDENT. A\y, ee a Be: : \ MAT ABSTAINS IN FUTURE 

hands and knees, so I had to sitina From tl . Jackley Wond Oxford ry “ 2 = J - a 4 \ , E . 

chair all day. On the Friday about Music Hall, London ess — , . ‘ & BELIEVES tN ELLIMANS, 
, : “T was recommended by my id P : 

7 o'clock my weekly paper came, the | frjend * Vietorina’ youn Embrocation 


Sheffield Telegraph. I saw your and by using it for two days I was 
nabled to ‘est my «aut 


Emirstnantaent tpi |YCLNG. FOR ACHES AND PAINS! 


small bottle. I commenced to give 
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my foot a good rubbing, and I soon Spain 


that evening, and fon tes in the | han els oc eee ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


night, Saturday morning cam 
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could not go to market, so [ s¢ 
work again with your Embrocation 7 a 4 
ay ae og _ ‘AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.” 
hour until 5 o'clock, when I put my Romf 
boots on and walked four =, and “TI write to that ul it me 
a GFP ONE SHILLING AND THREE HALFPENCE. 
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Elizabeth Robins, who has recently distinguished her- 
lf in th role in Ibsen's * Doll's House,” has distin- 
uished herself still more as the repulsive heroine of Ibsen’s 
\ woman more morally repulsive has seldom been 
secn on the stage. She talks with conviction and acts like a 
lunatic. The daughter of General what would be 
in, England a “ garris tk. She has danced till she is 
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Society bores her ; she is threatened with the crime 
of being an eld maid. So she marries the first fool who offers 
her home and sustenance. ‘The woman has taken a false oath 
at the altar. has told a lie, and intends to stick to it. 
Faithfulness does not enter her creed, and she abhors 
maternity and its duties. She insults her husband and his 
relations, She falls in with the idea of a‘ triple alliance 
between herself, her husband, and her husband's sensual but 
best friend. She discovers that her old chum and school com- 
panion is under the influence of a man * who seems in the way 
of improvement yet.” That alliance she determines to crush, 
She is the serpent with the fangs; her woman friend 
The man hovering on the bri 

save and ennoble, she urg 
destruction When he 
has is that he not killed 
sé artistically. He has made an ugly corpse. But 
applauds his pluck in “breaking away frofn the banquet of 
life—so early ! Her eyes brighten, and her nervous system 
glows when she reflects that * Lévborg has had the courage to 
live his life after his own fashion ! Think only what this 
means. The same justification would apply to a burglar, a 
seducer, and a murderer. If Peace and Mrs. Pearcey had only 
committed suicide after their burglary and murder, they wonld 
have been jnstified by the propagandist of lawlessness. * Brave 
man, Lévborg, to deceive three women, and then to die ry your 
own hand!” proclaims Mrs. Hedda Gabler. And when she 
that she has made one fatal her and 
herself into the power of her husband's best friend. the 
, this woman of the new pistol 
on her own brain—or what is left of it—and the curtain falls 
Miss Elizabeth Robins approached her task with artistic elee, 
and crowned it with undoubted The lovers o 
tained art should not miss it, even if the play itself shocks 
them. ‘The character grew under the influence of 
Ifer face was a study. No one could move their eyes from her, 
It was the morbid attraction that we have felt at the Cenrral 
Criminal Court at a great murder trial. What 
expression and of manner! What watchfulness! 
sublime study of deceit and heartlessness! It 
such women in the world, There may be, but thank God they 
are the rare exception, not the rule! And Miss Elizabeth Robins 
has done what no donbt she fully intended todo. She las made 
vice attractive by her art. She has almost ennobled crime, She 
has stopped the shudder that so repulsive a creature should 
have inspired. Ste has glorified an unwomanly woman. She 
has made a heroine out of a sublimated She 
fascinated us with a savage. 

And what better contrast to this lunatie, to thi 
reasoning madwoman, than the gentle, sweet-faced, almost 
angelic Mrs, Elysted as played by Miss Marion Lea? We saw 
tly the woman before our eyes. There she was, fair as 2 
with her glory of yellow hair and frightened eyes, weak 
irresolute, a reed shaken by the winds, but a woman 
gaining courage and almost nobility under a strong influence. 
‘The mere look of Mrs. Elvsted, her mild, wondering face, her 
pathetic voice, her intense trustfulness, almost brought 
Miss Marion Lea’s performance is, in its way, as 
remarkable as that of Miss Robins. The one is the complement 
of the other. 

(And surely the Lévborg of Mr. Arthur Elwood is quite as 
fine a study of character. He exaggerated nothing in tone 
or Cemeanour or diess. We saw the strong intellectual man 


xoing under. We perceived the flash of power that survived 
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Indigestion, Constipation, Loss of Appetite, Kidney Troubles, &c., yield like magic to the marvellous healin 


EARN ESS’ 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


HAS CURED THOUSANDS OF SUFFERERS [i pressing 10 


for our Book of Testimonials; or, better still, eall, if possible, at WOMEN 
, ' 


Without the aid of poisonous drugs 
LONDON, W., and personally inspeet the originals, They 


we would ask them to carefully read th 
and ZANDER INSTITUTE, 52, OXFORD STREET, L : 
and have the various curative appliances fully explained to them, 


to see the Belts scientifically tcsted, ¢ ] 
3 READ THE FOLLOWING RECENT 
PAMPHLET CONSULTATION : ‘e CONVINCING TESTIMONIALS, 
Se ° ss _ ee eee = - WHICH ARE SELECTED FROM THOUSANDS. 

<n A SURGEON-GENERAL'S OPINION. 
BCS writing fron 


3, R01, 
nere than a year, 
1] 











ostrums, If any of our readers 


or quack n 
> following letters, and writ 











appliance, 
the Comnany’s ELECTROPATHIE 


Will at the same time be abie 











eye TUROX, M.D, 
Br n 


» its efficac 
fro L vssitude 
s Exhaustion, 


“SCIATICA AND KIDNEY DISEASE. 


OPINION. = i g 
‘The Medical Buttery : y oo —— e =e 
Co.’s Belt has bee ; : a ys ~ ce + Mr. THOMAS Day, 47, Myddelton Street, Clerkenwell, E.C., 
frequently recoinmende: i i oe. dan, 20, tae 
as a genuine electrical = = ; a rten years my « liad been a great sufferer fr mi Sciatica 
appliance —e the public and Kidney diseases. b ( uring one of your Electropat hic 
may purchase th safety ter in he lth, and has str mgly recom 
and satisfaction. Ia the se days ELECTRO-DENTAL DEPARTMENT NOW OPEN FOR EVERY FORM OF 
of electrical quackery it is high) a. “ ENLARGED LIVER. 
satisfactory to tind such an pa md PAINLESS DENTISTRY AND BEST ARTIFICIAL TEETH. <3, Mayall Road, Herne by ll, London, 8.E., Jan. 26 
prise for the develo pment of electrical ~ “ Dear n October last I purchased , f your Elec ohhic Fe 
manufacture on a large scale so suce IMPAIRED VITALITY RESTORED. urged ve ind, since wearing it, I have 4 vette ‘ 
cessfully carried out at their commodious p80 ch as verly, nor from that tiree 
Mr. J. BoTTise 23, 1891: sed to be subject , ently y re at 
" El re trul 


premises (52, Oxford-street, London, W.)” * your Electropath 





ee ae oe 
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Fak iia A 


* Hexry Woopcock 





3, W., writes, Jar 


es 


Garden Mews, Linden Garde 
c Belt has madea man of me 
HARNESS’ ‘ELECTROPATHIC BELT is light and comfortable in wear, and is guaranteed to imperceptibly generate a mild continuous current of electricity, which cannot fail to invigorate the debilitated 

It also promotes the circulation, gives tone to muscles and nerves, and speedily arrests any sign of PREMATURE DECLINE or Viral ENERGY, 
tonce to th MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, Limited, for 


constitution, 
ill themselves of a free should write at 
canicl px free on application 





personal consultation 


are able to call and avail 
a copy of their descriptive Illustrated Pamphlet and Book of Testimonial, which may be obtained gratis 


RESIDENTS AT A DISTANCE aul all who are unab! 


~ MR. C. B. HARNESS, Presipent, THE ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, — 
52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, w. 


of Rathb 
ue Largest and only Complete Electro-Theraveutic Institute in wre World. 


— oe 
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the depravity. We understood how ich a man, with snch 
physical gifts, with such intellectual force, with such a face. 
couki gain the ascendency over a trickster like Hedda Gabler, 
a weak fair-haired Magdalen like Mrs. Elvsted. and 
the dissolute red-haired actress in whose loveless arms 
he died ew WwW saw it Wi vet the scene between 
Hedda and Lés g over the photographs; the scene with the 
s really fine exit tohis death ; 
manuscript by Hedda; or the 
en Hedda and the Judge All 
evelopment of them alike to 
to Mr. Charles Sugden, who 
juitted himself admirably. 
uggested, never asserted. 
ise be denied to Mr. Scott 
‘‘Tesman. A kindly, affec 
lish man. Nowonder such a 
onder he eer upon hernerves ! 
r imperious way, and she intended to 
f his natural life. I am not likely to 
act, where these four characters are 
Miss Marion Lea, Mr. Sugden, and 
a triumph of intellectual acting. 
racters as the old aunt and the servant 
m by Mi ss Cowan and Miss Chapman. 
hat Ibsen can draw character, can create 
luring to the artist ; that the very simplicity 
fs imaginative and sensitive actor 
i gives them scope for a freer use of their 
they have hitherto enjoyed. So faras we have gone, 
ies have fallen into pleasant places. ‘The people who 


have taken him up have done so devotedly and as with a have been affected, ear the att ‘ont ance :al children at the 
religion. The play of ‘“ Hedda Gabler” is not only acted well schools has been diminished in consequence of the malady 
but has been rehe: arsed to perfection. But if I were asked if At Leeds the cases are very few. ‘ 
it is a well-made play, a play for the people, a wholesome , 
lies caauibesn a. li Fe pl: Sapte I D Reg baie ag The funeral of Mr. Tapling, M.P., took plac> on April 17. 
nig rf s 4 3 H a ay at ¢ ses r e1evi >8 7 
play, an instructive play, a play at amuses, or elevates, Ol A preliminary service was held at Gumley, Leicestershire. and 
assists the imagination or fancy. or fairly contrasts the good ‘ 
selena J was attended by relatives and friends. ineluding Lord Kings- 
with the bad, the evil in life with the good, I should answer town and Lord Dunsany, and repr tat f bot! li l 
a ¢ - : > 7 +? . + Si ( epres 
“ No We take it down with a gulp, and shudder afterwards. ’ : presentatives of both politica 
; 2 bs parties in the Harborough Division. The attendance was very 
And there is no positive proof that sucha dose of medicine} : 
does anybody any good whatever marge. After the service the body was conveyed to Kibworth 
an) y any g é . Station for conveyance to London, and was interred in the 
- - family mausoleum at Norwood on the same day. 


There has just been caught at Paultons, near Romsey, a Lady Stanley of Preston would seem to be very popular in 
monster specimen of the horned eagle owl. ‘The remains of Ottawa, a fact due as much to her unassuming w: ays as to her 
several tame pheasants having been seen about, a trap was set, kindly interest in every good Canadian movement. Among 
and the depredator was found caught fast by the toes. ‘The other institutions which owe their existence to her is the 
bird measures 5 ft. from tip to tip of the wings, and is in grand Lady Stanley Institute for Trained Nurses, which has just 
plumage. Instead of, trying to take it alive its captors killed been formally opened in the Canadian capital. Similar 
it by means of a stick which broke its back, and it is now educational schools have done noble work in large towns in 
being stuffed. the United States. ; 

The influenza epidemic has broken out very fiercely in the Sir Daniel Wilson, the distinguished president of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, and also at Rotherham, Sheffield, University of Toronto, has been studying the theories regard- 
Hull, and Leeds. It has been particularly marked around _ ing the firs st discovery of North America, and gives his adhesion 
Hull, the death-rate at which in one week was 42°5, against to the belief that Nova Scotia was visited by Northmen about 
24°58 at Sheffield and 26°8 at Leeds. In one institution at Hull 1005 A.D., or nearly five centuries before Columbus set foot 
there are a dozen well-marked cases. In Rotherham and on American soil. Leif or Leif Eriksson, a son of the first 
district the disease is spreading, and at Wath, where it also coloniser of Greenland, was the bold discoverer, but the 
prevails, there has been a fatal case. Several medical men ‘“ Vinland”—so-called from the reported discovery of wine- 
are reported to have been affected. So far the disease has trees and grapes—offered no adequate temptation to the adven- 
appeared ina very mild form,and nothing like a panic has turers, and so its traditions almost faded out of memory, or 
been created, except at Driffield, where the local industries were recalled only as the legend of a fabulous age. , 
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‘Messrs Chapman & Hall, 
London. 


GAMP., 
(“MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT.”) 





VAN HOUTEN’S 
scruste ©QOCOA. 


GOBSPARTHEST) 


THE FAULKNER DIAMOND (REGD.) 





Irpass vd infinit ely 
At 1, KNER “DIAMOND s now well kn 


a 

h nal v rl 

i] ce the finest brilliants. They ep oO OT y l ll ere SOCEROs, 
"4 


if the world, The public are cordially invi ’ i lide hn view, Which we 
varantee will surpass all expectations, Illustrated Catalogue post free, Awarded three Ci ld Nes 


ARTHUR FAULKNER CinnatiXttos St"), 167, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


pEARIovte 
“A SPEARMAN’S SERGES, 


Cut by the yard. For Ladies’ and Gentlemen's wear, 
Prices for Ladies, from 1/6 to 411. 
For Gentlemen, from 2/11 to 129. 
For Girls and Boys, from 1 3} the yard. 


All the Latest and most Fashionable 


COLOURS, MIXTURES, & WEAVINGS. 
PATTERNS POST FREE, 

On the authority of the Queen, SPEARMANS SERGES 
are unrivalled for BEAUTY and GENERAL 
UTILITY. 

ANY LENGTH CUT AND FORWARDED BY 


SPEARMAN AND SPEARMAN, 


PLYMovutTH. 














THE MEXICAN 


Tt cnt ato a | 
ees QRADLE SPRING CHAIRS. Hair renewer 


Jaker-street, London, W. 


ASK FOR AND DRINK ONLY 


GREERS’ 


O. V. H 





Prevents the Hair from falling off. 


HARRINGTON’S PATENT. ee ne or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 


Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS CHAIR EVER MADE. ner ewe. and therefore does not stain the skin, 


or even white linen. 
Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 


Suitable for Birthday and Wedding Gifts. | ae 


| OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d, 
From £3 3s. to £12 12s. : 
= NOTICE. 


now bea 


OLD VATTED HIGHLAND WHISKY UPHOLSTERED IN BVERY STYLE. | woxicay war Rexewer may now be 
IN SQUARE BOTTLES), Also Anti-Vibration Cushion for Carriages and Driving Seats. 


At 458. per dozen case. 


A blend of the finest Highland makes, which a 


Due Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. 


apn : JUNO CYCLES ae the 


SOLE MAKERS 


SHOW ROOMS: ‘ | a 


+ Medical Analyst" describes av the perfection | 898, FULHAM ROAD, ano at our sta at tae ROYAL AQUARIUM. aa ee" METROPOLITAN 


of Scotch Whisky: 


Sold at Harrods’, Brompton Road, London, 8.W., 
and at all the leading Stores in London. 


Wholesale Offices: 59, Mark Lane, E.C. | 


/ MACHINISTS 
WORES: COVENTRY. ex — 
ee. \i— LISTS, over 100 
oo pages, POST FREE. 
; : Upwards of 50 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS TO i , Patterns, 


JUNO CUSHION, £12 12s., 10 per cent. Cash Discount, or 21s. 


J. HARRINGTON & CO., LONDON. | 75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITH@UT, LONDON. 
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NEW MUSIC, 
ein ANHOE. 
wet GRAND ROMANTIC. 


apted from 8 s S« 


y Jul in 

The Musi¢e composed ARTHL R SULLIVAN, 
VOCAL SCORE .. - Net 7s. 6d, 
VOCAL SCORE BOUND ° . 10s. 0 
PIANOFORTE SOLO., ° ; 4s 
LIBRETT¢ ie 1s. Od, 

Separate P forte Arrangements, &« 

THE. ABOVE NOW READY. 


AN APRIL SONG (Printemps d’Avril), 
4 LIZA LEHMANN, 
Suite hy Mise Liza Lehmann with oral ss 


AN APRIL SONG (P dateune a’ Avril). 


LIZA LEHMANN, 
Anex¢ lingly cleverand pretty song.”—T 
A charming song Da News 
‘Clever and flowing Da Grapii 
A dainty little song.”"—sSund Time 
(HE GOLDEN BAR. F rede rick Be van, 
y F. E. Weathe 
(PHE GOLDEN BAR Frederick Bevan. 


! In C, D, and E flat, 


BY THE OLD, OLD SEA. H., Trotére. 


1 Bingha 
Bil nd EF flat, 
BY THE OLD, OLD SEA. H. Trotére. 
rl st N Song this Popular ¢ pos 
eee tie wei SONG Paolo Tosti. 
nent apy Dai Teles pls 
NE APOL ITAN SONG. Paolo Tosti. 
S iv T es _ ; , sl _— 
Sung by Mr. Reginald Grooms 
(PuE R RIV ALS (Ne apolita: wn Duet), 
F. BOSC ITZ, 
ind Bass published 
(PHE r IV AL S (Neapolitan Duet). 
BOSCON T% 
Ss Mr. H G und Mr. I ey Sinkins on Mad 


wis T V th great TT 


Al 
PIANOFORTE PIEC E 


NEW 
r COTSFORD DICK, 


V ILLANELLE (from Buite 
Just p 


Provencale ”) 


VY ILL ANELLE, Cotsford ‘Dic k. 


JP RANCIS THOME’S NEW PIANOFORTE 
PIECE 





Just j shed. 
( (LAIR DE LUNE. 
Romance for Pian 
By the Composer of * Simple Aveu,” 
( {LAIR DE LUNE. 
s eand melodious,”"—Figat 
“A drea rraceful romance.’ Sunday Times 
A a f rawing-t piece Daily News, 
\ ulso for V n and Pianoforte, price 23. net each. 
Creek compte and CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 
i < 1 e 1 Fran for DRAWING-ROOMS 
Y At COLLEGES SCHOOLS ind EXTREME 
( tata Ss. N Designs, Improved Tone and n A 
Liberal D scount 1 r Cash, or on the Instalment 8 pode 
STUDENTS’ PIANOS ’ 1 
PIANINOS 
COTTAGE PLANOS 4 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS ° Pa 7) 
UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOS » 
GRAND PIANOS ° a ow 
EOLIAN PIANOS 


‘\L OU GH and W AR RE ad S Americ an Org: wns. 
of Styles and 
New b sigs v mét  ¢ neas 


( YHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 
EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, 1590 
HIGHEST AWARD-THE DIPLOMA OI 
PRINSMEAD PIANOS. 
, > "SVE bs 1 ‘~ 
J OHS [QRINSMEAI and QONS, 
SPECIALAPPOINTMENT TO 


WALES, LONDON, W, 
Musicsellers 


HONOUR. 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS BY 
H.R.H. THE PR INCESS OF 
Free, and the Leading 





AND 


MOOR E 5 PIANOFORTES. 


nericas Organs 7 ax 


Mn RE 





I 
a th n, B.C 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
GREAT FULTENBY STREET. LONDON 
Mak » George IL, George IIT ge LV., W im IV., 
ad Queen Victor 
Gold Japanned Ir n Pianofortes f exquisite t ne. 
WLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.S PIANOS, 
EVERY SALE OR HIKE, 


DESCRIPTION FOR 
Illustrated Lists Free 
nd-street, WW 





7 New Bon 
PIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per Month. Tunings 
free No h charged f purchaser in six months 
r, niaiaas ind judicious n » of obtaining a 
‘ good pianoforte is to hire one (with the option of 
purchasin t if approved f the Mani fect rers, THOMAS 
OETZMANN and CO. Baker-street, W 
YIANOS.—15s. per Month, Three - Years’ 
System. Bec the property of the hirer if the pay- 
ments are k ‘jot iD. There sn ther noe in I. nidon that 
offers suc rea shosat 1538, per mor tl 
yeare system us the Manufacturers, THOMAS UETZMANN 
CoO. , Baker-stree Ww 
puss £15 to £100.—An opportunity 
y Ters to those who are ableto pay cash, ¢ ° 
rea t sound Second-Hand Pianos by i ul 
wo lard, Er vnd othe d makersat nominal prices 








THOMAS OETZMANN and CO,, 27, Baker-street. 


Bor iD’s P I ANOS on SAL E, with 25 per 
disc for cash, or 158, pet nth (secon me 
1 6 th nthe three-years h syste Lists free 
fi STILES and ¢ 42,8 hampton Holt n, London 
Pianos exchanged 
D ALMAINE and CO. PIANOS AND 
On GANS Als te Sale, 50 per cent. disc nt. Ten 
warrant Easy tern Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 
10 iti neas, 12 guineas, &« 
Class 14 guineas, | Class3 neas, | Class 6, 35 guineas 
Class 1,17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas 
Class 20 wuineas, | Class so) guineas. ' Class 8,45 cuinens 
A in Organs, by allt st Makers, fro 44 cuineas 
irds. Full price paid will be allowed for any inst ent 
> f one ofa higher class be taken. and will 


approved of within one month, 
ars post free.—T. DALMAINE and 
ury-pavement, Lot 


itions and particu 
co (Esta! plished 104 Years), 91, Fins 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 





Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
World. 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 

Removes traces of Tobacco smoke. 

Is perfectly harm ind delicious to the Taste, 


Is partly “l of Honey, and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


compost 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass | 
jars. Price 1s, | 





THE ILLUSTRATED 


NEW MUSIC, 


METZLER'S NEW 


( YAROLINE LOWTHIAN’S 


[ NDIAN SUMMER WALTZ. 
NEW 
[NDIAN SUMMER WALTZ. 
NEW 


| ( ‘AROLINE LOWTHIAN’S WALTZ. 


( YAROLINE LOWTHIAN’S WALTZ. 


NDIAN SUMMER WAL TZ. 


An excellent waltz to dance t l ) Indian 
Summer Waltz will bee beyond Be t 
Pianoforte Solo (hbeautif ¥ illustrated), 2s. net. 
B: TTE R FLIES. <A. Goring Thomas. (Les 
With French and Englis} is, 2s, net. 
Es tly s itabl for Mezzo-Sopranos 
rPHE MISTR ESS OF MY HEART. New 
1 Weather pos 
REGINALD DE kOvEs a aes 
(PHE COWS ARE IN THE CORN. New 
Ss posed by OLIVER KING. P s! n Three 
Keys nD. mas B »>D; in BE, compass C sharp to E ; and 
I npass Bto F. 2s. net 
rwO NEW SONGS BY 
M &- HARDING COX, 
ror ETERNITY. 
| OVE'S DIAL. 
4 
TWO NEW SONGS BY 


MARIAN MALCOLM. 
[LOWER AUC TION 
Writt William Black 


THE LASSES. 
l written 


Ww un Black 


HEART TO H ‘ART. Duet. 
Writter HENRY ROSE 
HEART TO HEART. Duet 
Composed J. M. COWARD 
Sung with the greatest success by Miss Macintyre and M1 
Lawrence Kellie; also Mad Antoinette Tre and 
Mr. Orlando Harley. 
H": AR La x0 HEART. Duet. 
rhree Keys. Iu A flat, Bflat,and C (Dto 
4, Net. 
NEW DUET FOR ae AND PIANO 
REVERIE Dd. G. , Mason. 
A most chat ! effect composition 2s, net 
ME TZL LY R and CoO.. 
" gents for Cel ted 


and H AML IN Americs an 1 ORG ANS. 


H 
The QUEEN'S "MODEL, 
Supplied to her Maje dueen 
\ ASON and H AML IN Americ an OR GANS. 
4 Ma e had onthe Thi Yea 
Pri eu to £m. I ( mal diaconns tor cank 


vi strated Cata 


M ASON 


RONISCH | PIANOFOR 
\ New Models, Beaut 


Touch Tone an Finish nsurpassed 


New Boud rGrand P 


TES. 
ful Des 


MAsoN and HAMLIN PIANOFOR TES. 
4 An Improved 
whit Ae M sical 7 ne, 


and CO. 
MARLBOROUGH STREET, 1.03 


\ ETZLER 


GREAT DON, W 


( \HAPMAN and HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MEREDITH, 
( NE OF OUR CONQU ERORS By 
GEORGE MEREDITH, In rown & 
v¥ Rea 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FROM PEKIN TO CALAIS 
\ RIDE TO INDIA, ACROSS PERSIA 
+ AND PeUUCE Ie. AT. B H. DI ~WINDT With 
n ere I vy He t Valk n Sketches } 
tl At thor, 2 dd Map, ‘Den . 16s Now Ready. 
MRS. JANET ROSS 
kK ARLY DAYS RECALLED. By Mrs. 
4 JANET ROSS. Crown svo. Shortly, 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 


P ICKW IC K: An 


I ilities ns, and 


HISTORY OF 


nt of its Characters, 


(HE H E 





Illustrations With a Bibl raph . By Pee F1TZ- 
GERALD. De 

A LIMI rk) EDITION, ntaining all the Illustrations 

fi | Steel Plates, demy & 14s 

= yeleeiia aeemmie te posters Daily Telegraph 

Will! ed withdelight by all t-and-out lovers of 
Dickens G 

A NEW NOVEL BY DANIEL DORMER 
QTEVEN VIGIL By DANIEL DORMER. 
LN # yols., crown &Vo This Week 
A NEW NOVEL BY F. BOYLE 
HE EVIL G ENIUS. By F. BOYLE. 
vols., crown &vo, 

Strong and stead . 18 « 
full rou tic neidents 
scenes, and the conclusion 1s 
characters are admirably drawn. 
ind perplex one like life itself 
talent, and has written a rst spit 
Speaket 

CHAPMAN and Hat I London 





uly, at all Libraries and Books 


be LIGHT ON DARK AFRIC The 


r of the German Expe tion for the 
efof En 





! wert ype sing the Narrativ 
‘fortunes, and Vicissitudes the Adventuro 
—_ al Africa, By Dr. ¢ TAR PETERS, the 
dition. Translated from the German by 
"DULCKEN, Ph.D. 
Illustrated with numerous Or 
ter, Scenery, & from Sk 
nthe Spot; and a large Expla 
Daily Progress of the Tra 
th gilt, 16 
1 20, say wr. Pet has distit vided 
f the Up) Tana and of the Chagga 
f int ting it ts and fresh inforn 
at 
rT Da Telegraph, April 2, sa Dr. I vork 
deserves » be stt ed by all interest 1 tl futur 
velopment f Africa. 
London: WarpD, Lock, and Co 


Salisbury Square, E.C 













athe HT METAL 

a pnt the BOX of FOUR 

Imitations absolut iscless 
re ff 1 Ss t w is 
* Hinde Patent " n tl 
box. Of all Dea Sample 
Box, S« ) Stamps 

HINDE'S, LIMITED 
(London METROPOLITAN 


BIRMINGHAM, 





Aopsene wnsTOD yoreel Upailerst79 


PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW WALTZ. 
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| JAY'S MOURNING HOUSE. 


M ESSRS. e 


honour of a visit toi 

COSTUMES, 
MANTLES, 

ARTISTIC 
ety in Dress 


rrect Fas shions of 
ally selected in Paris for the 


NOVEL COSTUMES FROM 
M ESSRS. JAY _have just received 
~ Paris choice Costumes as Models, also some ele 


designs of Court Traine ind Dinnes and I ning 
Which combine great rinalit th exce t taste 


MODEL MANTLES FROM PARIS. 
he E BERS, JAY have already 
py vse r Mantlesf the leading designe 
novelties have been prep 1nd are 
rea nal le pr 


MOURNING ORDERS IN 
Messrs. 


ASSISTANTS 
Travel to 





Invite the 


ELEGANT 


And ever 
Representing the cc 


Spec 





esent Season 
blishment 


PARIS. 





THE 
Jay's Experienced 
and es Se 


iny part of the Kin 


They take 


And at the same price as f} chased at the 
Reasonable Estimates arealso given for House 


JAY'S, 
STREET, 


warehouse 


REGENT LONDON, W. 


[2ODRIGUES;, 42, PICCADILLY. 
SETS Zon THE 
VER, OR MOI, I 
POL (SHE D BRASS, an 
DRESSING CASES. 
IEWEL BOXES 
CASES OF IVORY BRUSITES 
CARRIAGE CLOCKS, 


CHINA, OXIDIZED SILV 
LEATHER with SILVE 
DESPATCH BOXES 
ENVELOPE CASES 
STATIONERY CADINETS 

VRITING CASES 


OPERA GLAS s INKSTANDS 
SCENT BOTTLES | CANDLESTICKS., 
CASES OF CUTLERY POSTAGE SCALES. 
BOXES OF SARES CIGAR CABINETS 


LIQUEUR CAS CiG 

PskrtL AND’ EEG ANT PRESENTS IN 
As t nt of ED 

VIENNESE tnd PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from: 5s, to £ 


Fein tattnnnges Ste DRESSING BAGS, 
With Hall-marked Ste er I nea,in Moroe 
Russia, Crocodil abla Leathers. 


£5 5s., £10 £15, £20, £30, to 


and I? 


10s.., £100, 


Pier Cues ALBUMS at RODRIGU ES’, 
‘ Vis and net Porte 10s, ¢ 
tEGIMENTAI AND PRESENTATION A ‘LBUMS. 
pnorognern er AMES and SCI Russiaand Morocco 
ld 


all sizes hol 13 Portenite 





YODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS 
v arms , CORONET. CREST, and ADDRESS DIES, 
rave as Gems from Original an Artistic Designes, 
NOTE PAPE t uid ENVELOPES, rilliantly illuminated by 
hand inG Iver, Br P nd . 
BEST RELIEF SEAMPING, an 
All the New and Fashionable 
BALL PROGRAMMES, MENUS 
WEDDING CARDS, INVITATIONS 
A VISITING NAME PLAT ‘ 


, I g 
superfine CAR ps Pr nt 


LONDON. 


RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, 
Cc ROC OQOLBAT MENTIER. 


Awarded 


tl 
HIGHEST HON 
AT ALL EXHIBI 


MENIER in #-lb. 
PACKETS 


OURS 
TIONS 
( YHOCOLAT and j4-lb 
| ' 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER 


(" HOCOLAT MENTER. 





Daily Consumption 
( {HOCOLAT MENIER. Paris 
New York 
Sold Everywhere. 
ZLAIR'S GOU" r and RHEU MATIC PILLS 
whe ened un ts : ‘Hert at. J Ith oo ye M, and ours! bs 
brated Me n All Chen staves ta thd ane 3. od. per B 


}00r ING COUGH, 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 
(PHE celebrated effectual cure without 
internal medicine Sole Wholesale Agents w, 
EDWARDS and SON 157, Queen Victoria-street, Lond n, 


whose names are engraved on the Governmont Stamp, 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 


PD NNEFoRD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


he bes nedy for Acidity rn Hearthurt 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and safest aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies and children. Suld everywhere 


OINTMENT. 
l ers of the 
‘ » Ointment moun 
ad legs dw ownds, 6 t,. rheumatisn 


| OLLOWAY’S 
TheP \ 
er, ston 
rivalled int 





he cure of! 


THE B: BEST ‘JUDGES or: CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’ s, 61, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


n Cigars at London. 


ceriee nad apwarde) Gamplest torte ldstamps 


LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
CHANTREVSS. 


s Liq wh lately con 

ied ccout f its 

erties of aiding Digestion and 

peps . can now he had ofall the 
e and S| Me ants 





-» DOYLE, 35, Crutehedfriars, London, B.C. 


Sole Consignee—W 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALI 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 

SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 


and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Bottle, 


MILLINERY, 


from 
gant 
Gowts 


received 
rsin Paris 


offered 


COUNTRY. 


hold Mourning 
WV EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 


WRITING-TABLB AND BOU porn, 


rn MOlL Ys. 


» | 
Cts GUINEA BOX of 
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| LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
i RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 


From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 
B Trains in cx mnect on from Kensington (Addi 
New Fast Tra n, London to Bright on, | 
New Fast Train Brighté m to La 
New Late Train, Bright 
Thir 


son-road), 
9a m. 





on to Victo ria ‘10.35 pa 

i Class by ¥.25 a.m. Fas . Train Br whit nt IT ndon Bridge, 
and 4 p.m. Fast Tr L n Bridge to Brighton, 

Return Tickets, L mdon ¢ "Brighton available 8 da 

poate gh Aaa ped eg llgy Fickets to Brighton every W 

From Victoria lu a.m., fare 12s. 6d., including Pullma 


heaj Half-Guinea I rst Class Dn: rickets to Brig a 
From Viet sand London Bridge every Saturday 
Admitting t he Grand Aquar nandl al Pavilion, 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 

} From V ria at 10.45 a.m, and 15] Fare lis 
P n Cars runinI nand Brighton Fast Trains 
Tl kipgst ) Bright mm f n principal stations 


On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


CHEAPEST ROUTE, 


PARIS. SHORTEST, 





Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 
Imy ed Ex} 8s Night S Ww kda ind S x 
nto Paris ( I lan na ( ® 
toria (West-Er 8.50 | Paris (St. Laza g Pe 
1 Bridge cit j ! 
I I ( ‘ 
"a 5 Lazare ~ n \ 1 W t-Ki a 
Far Single, First 34 rl . 
Ret First 5s 1. 8 ' 1 bs 
Powerful | s ce Ca &e 
Trains ruua W Stea ut Ne vena Diep) 
froR FULL PARTICULARS sce Time- 
Books Handbills, t e obtained at Victoria, 
London Bridge, or any other Station, and at theft wing 
Branch Offices, where Tic s may also be tained: West 
End General Off Ite ( a, I t ind &, Grand 
H l lings, Trafalgar Squat H Ager nl 
‘ k's Office, I wate Cire snd) «~Gaze’s Office 142, 
Strar 
(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager 


YCEUM OLIVIA, this (Saturday) 

Morning, at Tw iso next Mon Tuesday, Wedne 
day, and Thursd Night . THE LYONS MAII 
To-Night, at s } 


CHARLES | y wext Priduy Night, ata 
H 


; fe 
performance 





| [ORE GALLERY. Grandest Collection of 

RELIGIOUS PICTURES in the w the eminent 

painter GUSTA DORE. Also an nt new Picture 

by EDWI LON( L.A ent ! T) Marke Plac at 

| Nazareth.” ON VIEW at w Bond Street, V il 
Ten to Six, Admission 

} \ THAT IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 

Send name and unt to CULLETON'S Heraldic 

OMmees Painting in hera colours tin Be a he REES 

| TRACED Phe correct colours for liveries. Art hand 

and wife ended Crests engraved or ils and a Book 

plates engraved inn eval and modern style Signet rinus 


Is-carat, from 4 », Crant rn Street, Londe n wi 


CRESTED 


of BEST QUALITY 1! | 


with 


STATIONERY i Half-rean 
I 


pad EU ART pda eth all stamped COLOUR 
Crest AX ¢ forengravin Lah e, Wedding 
1 it ‘ A card-plate and %& ty ' 
Cards a Tr. CULLETON, Seal Engrave Crau n 
} Sere } fartin n i n, Wat 


NOTICE.—ESPECIALLY TO LADIES. 


LFRED WEBB MILES and COMPANY, 


4 12, 10, and & SO aa ee HANOVER SQUARI 
LONDON 
ha ng copipleted ext naive dditions ' emises, beg 
to notify the opening of a NEW Det. NT TMENT f the 
} poly of JUVENILE hg at tg riety t 
fashionable attire suita ys fron fi. r year f owe 
consisting of serge man oar suit Scotch knicker coker 
suits, Rugby suits, Eton suits, Covert coats, Inverness capes, 
&c,. of the high t class an cd newest ot ¢ Vill he alwa kept 
| in stock ready for in ediate at moderate proces for hl 
payments, Close at 2 pn mn Saturda 
| MISS BR AEDON'S LATEST Novas. 


CHEAP EDITION. Price 2s rapl 





(XE LIFE, ONE LOVE A Novel By 
the At rof” Lady A a Secret 

The plot is q te simple vind the auth tikes ffort to 
ayuise from her readers the 8 iT) f the ecre n whicl 
her story turns Like erything Mise Braddon writ 
is easy to read, and has interest enough to be a good « 
panion ona railway journey for all. Dais heen 8, and 
her portentous full diar is bright and lad ke T 
N 6, 1800. 

One Life, One Love’ is one of the best of M eens n's 
torie sal ta urder I did not make did it 
l 1 I was well in t Re na me and | aie not see 
how hedid it ntil the explanation is given near the e1 f 
the third volume.—* Truth 13, 1800, 

London: Simrkin and Co,, Limited, 
MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED 
WIFE'S SISTER 

information on this subject ma e¢ found in the 
) ns ofthe 
MARRIAGE, LAW DEFENCE UNION, 
A list Bi ne ate kj. each and upwards) will be sent 
free on t to the Secretary, 
Gd Me RKRAY, 1, King-street, Westminster. S.W 
IRIZES in BOTANY for YOUNG 
WOMEN The SOCIETY of APOTHECARIES of 
LONDON OFFERS TWO. PRIZES te YOUNG WOMEN under 
ul ave, Whoare Students of Botar for Proficienc 
that Scrence The Exa nations, written and oral, will 
take } 1 Wednesday, n 4, and on Saturd: June 
Regulations can be tained from the Bedell 
J. Rh. Uptros, Clerk to th Ss t 
A pothecaries’ Hall, London, E.C., 199} 
(THE 1 TOWER FURNISHING COMPANY, 

Lit 1, supply GOODS on HIRE direct from Manufac 
turers he, tw rthree years’ credit, without securit Pur 
chasers have thec) f loo wholesale houses, Ca rwrite 

| for prospectus Address, SECRETARY, 43, Great Tower-st., EC, 


1U RE your Corns : Permanently, Speedily, and 
Painless sing LEROY'S MAGHO TISSUE. * Eas 
applied, and never fails to cure. Pt ce 1s. 1h post free for 
mt. 'A. LEROY and CO., 39, New Bridge St., London, BE. 
R HBU MATISM CURED ! 
f 
TREATMENT COMPANY 


e, Sy denhan 


(jovT AND 
| ' 


PRINCE'S ITALIAN Limited, 
kK 


STHMA ATARRH CURED by the 
! 


and C 
I 


4 FRUNEAL "APER rapes Fruneat 
For Years’ Suce 
London Agent: GABRIEL JOZEAU, 49 ‘Ha market, London 
G oe DEN HAIR.—Robare’s AU ‘RE OL INE 
Inces the wuitiful golden c 
Wart tuted per fectiy harmless, l’rice 5s. 6d. ane Soe ‘ arall 
principal Per ners and Che nists the ghout the world, 
Agents, R HOVENDE N and SONS and 32, Berners-st., W 


ST AMME z ING BOYS receive a 


thorough 


mand Pr tration f r Sel 
while he eg Rg their ediment Brampton Park 
H int nedon: Principal Mr B BEASLES wh rd l self 
ifter suffering nearly f years 


INVIGORATING 





Is iI (VES DER SAI TS. 
4 eA ne ! ra 
po = = nents a tf perfume 
yiso AT. qi escayes which freshens ar 1 fles 
yn ING WA thea \ Made on 


Tue CROWN PERFUMERY Co, 
177, New Bond St., London. 


with Crown Stoppers 


bien RSALTS, 


« CROWN PERFUMERY COMPAN 


7 WOW BOND STREET LONDON > 


Genuine only 
ReJsEctT SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
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BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


ee DETONGH | | OE P'P S’ 


Li ees > ca tagger fe ‘THE ORDER aman GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


[GH BROWN LOD LIVER OIL COC = 


THE ~EILIPUT = 




















rHE Mos PAL ATABLE, THE MOstT DIGESTIBLI VD THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


r CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ‘ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
| 


| vn Cod l 


Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, ae et 
fl Ve ek ( ; . , . tla! fo me pee entnor, 


! ‘ t therapeutic efficacy that iv other chad Liver Price 16s. 6d., with soft Leather Case and Cord. 
The ‘LILIPUT ” is a very Us ful, light, but strong 

S a Capsuled Im | Half-Pints, 2 1 is. 9d.; Quarts, 9s 1 Chemists and Druggists. new iy tare u , tel Perec we od ~ ic ts particalar and 
Sole Consignees ANSAR. HARFORD, & €o., ‘220. High ‘Holborn, wondea, Ww.c, re made in accordance ; ‘dire ctious of the Tech- 
Vl ubstitute inferi ical Artillery Commission A of ~ vitiers (France), 

' and render the * LILIPUT’ qual if not superior to all 

the large on ee ony glasses general lly used in the 


EXQUISITE MODEL, PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR, | sehen dia ong needy rly engage By ded 


. > ovel JUTO]K 1usan 0 tes stimo i 

- = Ere > 4 +) yrvee rel ‘Tho van ot be free on ion 
oor eg » THE & PURE CONCENTRATED *. FRAUVUSS a co., 
f 
a hy 2 © © © Aen wo a sere Circus. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’'S 
a Fe qguare Shee Erte, eines sek fee HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR 


CAMBRIC POCKET ‘. 
HANDKERCHIEFS. fi a es SEAM CORSET “Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.’ = PIPE, with Rim, amber and 


ida e" Pare’ look i) 


! 
wa , 
iAH AMS Mant fa 


1 
| ss P 


He inn) a i “4M. 911. 611, 714 ; 
pie W Abe eee CR ISTAL CASE WATCHES. 


2) BINSON Ser BELFAST, | CAUTION, "en ranine ¥& N Corset . | ‘ Erch Om 88: scttsdhinchntatininele ; : 
THE sien aie Jun WALKER, 7." keyent-street [7 } PATENT CORSETS 

KING OD Are the Best. 
Preparedbya Newana 


OF 
eaveay Special Scientific Process, 
SALINES. IZODS CORSETS §~— Medical opinion recommends them 
ad for THE HEALTH. 
| Publie opinio ~ all ee the world 

unanimous that the re wnsur- 

passed for COMFORT. "STYLE, 

" ss AND DURABILITY. Sold all 


clally prepared for this purpose by Snelling’s Patent Process, 
over Europe, and everywhere in 
FOR 


INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, rounced by the Medical Profession and the Press t 
and all Stomachic Irregularities. Soothes the Mere Stimulates the Appetite. Assists Digestion, &isa Goon tothe Sleepless. | FF arg often sold orgake of extra profit, 
<5 7 rite for our sheet 0 rawlings. 


—— SOLD RETAIL BY ALL GROCERS. za ie ann 
2s. Od., OF ALL CHEMISTS, WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PARTICULARS TO E. IZOD & SON, 
or by post from the Manager, | THE HOP TEA COMPANY, Ltd. (Wholesale), St. George’s House, Eastcheap, EC. ~~ = See ee a. 

anu ac ory: } 4ANDPORT, ANTS 


SALT REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL. }, 3, and 1 1b, Samples, with Testimonials, &c., will be sent on receipt of P.O.O, or Stamps. 





In — ia and C« lonies s. N ame and Trade 


A DELICIOUS BLEND OF INDIAN & CEYLON TEAS WITH ENGLISH HOPS. cote era 


»be much more wholesome than any other Tea, eS a for Izop's - make; take no other, 
and see you get ther m, as bad makes 
































wee ec eeses| Re . 
WM M ed Of % 
T: = -FACSIMILE-OF- WATER MARK: 


ge a ote —9 -IN-DULL FINISHED ——. 


LASS: |i pa: 
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" SUITABLE: FOR ALL: WHO- PREFERTE SUITABLE-FOR-ALL- Wio- PREFE! FER! 
E SMOOTHEST POSSIBLE SURFA -A-SEMI-ROUGH-SURFACE- 





























>> AE BENSON'S WATCHES, — 





In Gold Cases. 


Giuaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH. 


Jewelled 
throughout, and Strong KEY LESS Action, thus making it the Best and Cheapest In Gold € 
; ’ ’ n Gold Cases. 
In Silver Cases. Watch made at the Price. The Cases are of 18-Carat Gold, Strong and Well ‘ 
Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Richly Engraved all 
over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engrave: Free. 
Price £10. Orin Silver Cases, £5. 
Lady’s Gold Albert Chains to Match, from £1 15s. 
rH IUSANDS HAVE BEEN SOLD, and purchast 
ly testify to the EXCELLENT TIMEKEE?DING 
PERFORMANCES OF THESE “a 
WATCHES. 


Is fitted with a }-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, 














¥ further Particulars see } i My 
Be nson’s ILLUSTRATED Book, 4 / BENSON’S 
mtaining nearly 200 pages of ‘4 <r YT, ” 
1! ustrations ‘of Watch s fro rma \ a ~. 
acta” dan Jewelia me KEYLESS “‘LUDGATE”’ WATCH. 
Cc s, Presentation and Do- : . 
mestic hs ns Py Ame gh “ ie he BEST LONDON MAKE, with THREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVE. 
SS ‘ lished. Free on Application to MENT, Strong Keyless Action, Jewelled throughout, Chronometer 
EST AND CHEAPEST THE STEAM FACTORY— Balance, Patent Ring Band to exclude Dust and Damp, Hard White 
Enamel! Dial, with Sunk Seconds, Steel orGold Hands. Made in1sCarat 
either Engine Turned or Plain Polished Hunting, He'* 


sven YLES GARISH LEVER WaTCH W. BENSON, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, EG; sou cSceocigventinwe 


THREEQUARTER PLATE MOVEMENT Compensation 
———<=<«-. - and at 28, Royal Ruchanee, E.C.; & 25, Old Bond Street, W. “HIGH-CLASS WATCH AT 4 MODERATE PRICE.” 


Grretal Glase Cases, 
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Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P., 
K.C.B., F.R.S. 
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{ERMAN EXHIBITION. 
MW xarl's ( rt, bap tect, ate nd West Kensingt 
His Hig he DUKE* of SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 


Direc 
JOHN R. WHITLEY Es 


erie mest DAY, 


Saturday, May 9. 


1 an t display of G 
ver exhibited i in Et i. 
GEA | EXHIBITION. 
Indi str ’ i nilicrafts yet se ony ote iis ne 
I m Thirty G an 
GEIIAN, EXHIBITION. 
Se Heidel! Potsda 
M 
GEES, EXHIBITION, 
" will be presente 
ré afi ti n itary hist f Germat ft 


f Charlemagne to the present da; 


VINCENT A. APPLIN, Esq 




















(ERMAN EXHIBITION. 
HONORARY ADVISORY COUNCII 
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Prof, | en Klimesch, I ! Herr FE, Werckmeister, Berlin 
furt-a-M Prof. A. v. Werne Berlin, 
Prof. Luda Kr Berlin Prof, Fritz Werner, Berlin, 
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Miinche Col. v. Wulffen, Berlin 
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( ‘ERMAN EXHIBITION. 
I ENGLISH RECEPTION COMMITTEE 
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President 


ral Sir Henry P. de Batlh« 
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The Most Noble the Marquis Sir John Dor ngton, Bart., 
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| ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 


5. BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 








Continent in 1791. 


EMPEROR 


FOUNTAINS, 


The * Lancet t and iluable remed 

Dr. Tl Ww 1, Asthma ar Astl 
lune t Em n th tent nel 
lik ipl t A tl 
Vaper 

Harr 1 Weir, I Pay has f 
Asthn affec n t W n 
o nan € 

.. t is l Cl sts ’ tl 
2 ba ore r the ps or P.O.O to any countr; 

Postal U ' 
) A HU é ( INS & Co., r hemists, 199, Strand, LONDON. 


send for hag sele ctions on approval. 
ssure t 
10 var Bie xico, 10 : Me xico 1864.4 var. com- 
Pric ‘e-lists 


33 1-3 per c. commission 


and pee mium offers 
MOUND CITY STAMP 


‘ 101 Washington Ave., ‘Bt. Ave, 56 Laat Mo. 


NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF “PRAGUE, 1891. 


Under the high patronage of H.M. the 
Centenary of the 





FRANCIS JOSEPH, for 
First Industrial Exhibition organised on the 


OPEN MAY 15 to OCTOBER 1891. 


AGRICULTURE, 
LOTTERIES, 4c. 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO., 


FETES, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO. HR. ‘H. “THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


“SWIFT” 


CYCLES. 


‘The Leading Machines.” 


London: 15& 16, Holborn Viaduct 
nchester : 9, Victoria Buildings. 


WORKS- COVENTRY. 





“CLUB” 


cyvcLEe Ss. 


and Workmanship 


CATALOGUES FREE, 


hine supplied on gradual 


payments, 








WHEAT PHOSPHATES 











: = 


AS 





Nutritious ana Invi 


For Everybody. 


or 


is a Cooked WHEATEN Powder, 
“FRAME FOOD” 


NOURISH BRAIN 
WHEAT PHOSPHATES STRENGTHEN BONE 
WHEAT PHOSPHATES ENRICH the BLOOD 


AME.FOOD PORRIDCES) 


- NOT OATMEAL 
STRENGTHENED with the 
EXTRACT OF WHEAT PHOSPHATES, 


and therefore specially 


Irritate 
VERY 


full pa ticulars 
LOMBARD ROAD, 


the most Sensitive 


ECONOMICAL ! 


HALF an OUNCE makes a BREAKFAST CUP; 
A BREAKFAST CUP makes a MEAL. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers at Is. per 1-lb., 
Or sent Carriage Paid, with 


FRAME FOOD CoQ., Lip. 


7d. per }-lb., 


and FRAME. 
and MUSCLE 


gorating 


A PERFECT RESTORATIVE FOOD for 


INVALIDS +» CHILDREN. 


Does not Heat Constitution. 


and 3s. 9d. per 4-lb. Tins. 
by 
LonpoN, S.W. 


and testimonials, 


BATTERSEA, 














Established 1814, 


Sole Appointment to Her Moaiesty. 

By Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Great Billiard Invention—ADAMANT BLOCK, fitted to the 
16, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, ww .c. | 


TEURSTON’S 
BIL.t.IARD 
TABLES. 


“PERFECT” LOW CUSHIONS. 





Specialty 
TH 


“LADY'S” CUE. 


} 


| NEGRETT! & ZAMBRA’S 
| 


| HOLBORN VIADUCT, 





THE RACES, 





CELEBRATED BINOCULARS, 


In Sling Cases. Unrivall wer and Detinition 


New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 


'NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


OPTICIANS AND SCIENTIFIC INS‘ ENT MAKE! 


ro THE Qt riche 
&.C, 
Branches: 45, Cornhill; 122, Regent Street; 
Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
Negretti and Zambra's ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
Meteorological, Optical, Nautical, and Surveying Instr 
ments, 1200 Engravings, price 5s, 6d. 
elephone No, 6583 
relegraphie Address ; “ Negretti,” London 


‘COCKLE’S 


ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. stared 
({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
| (JOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS | Oe HEARTACHE: 


Rowland’ 


~Qdonto 


NON- GRITTY TOOTH POWDER 
A wnitens ane 9 th, Pre 1) ghey md rhitful 
I to #. ul Box Ash 7 Che t 
or Pert Se hceteits if 20 Hatt i Gard n 


PER RW PENS. 








Vine ARY 


—< 
ore MEDIUM 
: Pon eonJ 





PERRY c# 
=< 
EVERLASTING WEAR. 


Sold by all Stationers, 
WHOLESALI 


18, 19, 20, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


MELLIN S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


FOOD. 


CAUTION. 











«— THE WRAPPER —— 
(neo) 


THE TICKET -—— 


(ngao) 




















Ze 


SKK eo“ 
Wl 
Zn ene 





RRR’S 
[ADDER 


and see that the name is stamped on 
the interwoven cross-straps ONCE 


a tht VARD.| 


=FOR AENEAN BLINDS > 


BASS 


STAMPED Di 
TAPE. | 





Other and Inferior 
IS GRY makes of WOVEN 
y YY IN; J LADDER ‘TAPES 
gts —YS are being offered in 
the Market. 
The ORIGINAL 
and BEST 
has the name 
CARR'S 
printed a ross both 
Wrapper and 
Ticket, 


make 





Ww \ . 
ws v and stamped on one 
we, of the cross straps 

, ONCE 





in each yard 
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Indeed, had it not been for the vigilance of our 


rd 
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foretront. 
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if 


seemed never satisfied unless right in the 


“It is questionable whether either of the ironclads, steamers, or larger vessels attracted as much attention or provoked 
ghness accomplished the journey to the shore.” 


1 the ¢indals of wh 


* Beecham’s 
ge in which his Imperial Hi 


a photograph taken in Bombay Harbour just prior to the incident recorded, and may help to convince the most sceptical that Beecham’s Pills have the largest sale of any 


tors of 
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bore testimony to the enterprise of the p 
ad the honour of colliding with the State 


picture is a reproduction of 


proprietary medicine in the World. 


The Times of India, when desctibing the scene in Bombay Harbour at the time that the Cesarewitch arrived, says : 


more comment than the boats whose sails 


The above 





Water Police Wallahs, they might have h 
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